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Lyclopedia: or, An Univerfal DiGionary of Arts and Sciences, 
By E. Chambers, F. Ry 8. (Concluded, from vol. \xve pi 11s) 


} our account of thefe valuable volumes fhould appear too 
extenfive, it muft be confidered that they form an ra in 
{cientific knowlege, at which, for. a time, we ref, and of 
which the future labours are only 4 continuation. They 
ive a momentary refpite to look around on arts’ and feiences , 
_ 0 fee what has been’ done; to furvey the eager labourers, col- 
yJe&ting in the harvef, with a view of adding their fheayes to 
the future flock. The profpect is entertaining and interefting; 
“fof Can it be furveyéd with fo much advantage by any one 
as by a Reviewer, who joins in every toil ; and though he 
fometimes fpends the harveft-day in the humbler tafk of glean- 
The,” occafionally mixes with the reapers, and carries his own 
fhare into the barn. On this occafion we have ourfelves looked 
‘gonnd on the acceffions daily madeto the arts and fciences, and 
‘compared them with the accounts which are given in thefe vo- 
lumes. Though the editor has feized the ftate of knowlege 
at the moment when he wrote, much is fince accumulated ; 
‘fnore is accumulating. In arts and manufactures, the mof 
rapid advances are daily made ; and we have ftill the fatisfac- 
tion of feeing our awn country without arival. Agriculture 
daily affumes a more fcientifi¢ form ; and'cautidus experiment 
_ attends the delufive promifes of the projetot * fo that the re- 
“Mnedy is offered almoft at the firft period of the difeafe, Aerial 
‘chemiftry has éxtended the bounds of the fcience, and almoft 
"given it another form, while the philofopher is now more than 
ufually ready to affiff the artift. Natural hiftory rears her ftand- 
ard in every defert clime, and'the trophies of her conqueits 
‘are daily brought home. Aftronomy, philofophy, and mathe- 
‘matics join their aid, and give us a clearer knowlege of things, 
which we fcarcely could expec to afcertain, even. by conjec- 
ture. In this rapid ftate of improvement is almoft every art, 
almoft every branch of philofophy: and, while thefe reflec- 
tions furnifh ample apology for the editor, if any thing 1 
Vou. LXVI, July, 1788. -:) maize 
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mains imperfect, fo they thew the neceffity of fixing occafiort- 
ally our ftands, from whence we may furvey what has been 
done on the-one hand, while we receive, on the other, irf- 
formation of what is now doing.. To afcertain the prefent 
ftate of knowlege, and to point out the improvements daily 
expected, or already made, was the defign that we originalty 
entertained, and hoped to have purfued, in our review of this 
edition of the Cyclopedia. The attempt was a bold one ; 
but the execution would have been fingularly ufeful. When 
we looked nearer on the fubje&t, we found that, if it had 
been parfued, each article would have been of itfelf a volume. 
It is time, however, to refume our account. : 

Our guide, whofe naturewe explained in a former Number, 
and to whom we acknowlege ourfelves greatly indebted, next 
leads us to.a branch, whofe ramifications are numerous, and 
loaded with novelties. We now fpeak of Mechanics: the 


-inveftigation of the force of the mechanical powers, as well as 


the properties of each kind, are very greatly improved. The 
articles of Morion, AccfeLeraTion, Evasticity, Force, 
and Percussion, are much enlarged. The conftruction of 
Mi cts is illuftrated by a table: the article of the wheels of 
carriages contains much new matter: and the advantages of 
bent timber are illuftrated with great clearnefs. We regret 
only, that plates of many curious and ufeful machines are 
not added. 

To Metallurgy the additions are as numerous as the names 
of metals, and they are alfo important. In fmelting the im- 
provements are numerous, and the beft methods are generally 
pointed out. Delaval’s experiments on colours produced by 
metals are abridged ; but thefe we have already had an oppor- 


“tunity of examining. In the article of Metal, however, the 


author’s obfervations on the fimilarity of the vegetable and 
mineral acids, if, indeed, he {peaks his own fentiments, are 
not, in appearance, well founded. 

In Metaphyfics we have particularly marked with appro- 


bation the articles of ApsrracTion, AssoctaTion of Ideas, 


InEnTITY perfonal, arguments for and againft the immateriality 
of the Sout, and the controverfy on the obje&t of Necessity. 


_ The editor’s good fenfe and accuracy always enable him to 
give a-good fummary; in many initances, a mafterly view 


of a difpute. In the account of Dreams too much {pace is 
zilowed to the fanciful prognoftics of phyficians, on that fub- 


"jeet, and too little to Hartley and Locke. If ever dreams 
_are_rationally explained, it will be. probably. on the fyflem 


of Hartley. 
| ‘ ' 4 ; Tn 
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In Navigation we find the moft ufeful-parts, amply detailed. 
The hiftory of the Compafs is new, and a defcription of differ- 
ent compafies, particularly the moft ufeful kind of the Mariner’s 
Compa‘s, invented by Knight, is fubjoined. ‘To the articles 
of Loc, the method of finding the Loncirupe, the making 
and working OsservaTions, and that of Saitina, there are 
numerous additions. Some other parts of this ftience are 
much enlarged. _ 

The Animal @conomy is confidered and explained at fome 
length, under the various titles which comprehend its dif- 
ferent fubjects. We have particularly noticed the different 
{fyftems of digeflion, generation, and refpiration, as. greatly 
-enlarged ; the former procefs has been elucidated by Spa- 
Janzani, whofe experiments on the folvent power of the 
gaftric juice were not known, we believe, in England, at the 
‘period of the publication’of that volume. Dr. Rees’s fyitem 
is that of Dr, Cullen. 

Optics furnifhes great novelty, from the invention of the 
telefcope to the opera-glafs and fpectacles, from the divifion 
of the rays by a prifm to the rainbow. Whatever relates to 
Aftronomy is executed with great care. What relates to 
Light, its aberration, reflexibility and refrangibility, is con- 
hected very advantageoufly. On the Tranfmutation of colours, 
many curious faéts are brought together, which we fhould 
tranfcribe, but that they are not new. 

The whole fyitem of Ornithology is much improved: in- 
deed it was very imperfect in the former edition: on a care- 
ful comparifon, we fcarcely perceive one article, in its ori- 
ginal ftate. On the Migration of birds, there is much ufeful 
matter, in a new form, The author, with fome other diitin- 
guifhed philofophers, fuppofes that birds commonly migrate 
to fome latitude of the fouthern hemifphere, atifwerable to 
that from which they removed, and goes on to defcribe the 
manner of their paffage. 

‘ The manner of the birds of paflage journeying to their fouth- 
ern abode may vary, according to the different ftructure of their 
bodies, and their power of {upporting themfelves in the air. 
Thofe birds with fhort wings, fuch asthe redftart, blackcap, &c. 
though they are incapable of fuch long flights as the {wallow, or 
of flying with fo much celerity, yet may pafs to lefs diftant 
places, and dy flower movements. Swallows and cuckows may 
perform their paffage in a very fhort time ; but there is for them 
no neceflity for fpeed, fince every day’s paffage affords them an 
increafe of warmth, and a continuance of food, 

‘ Providence, which has guided the defencelefs animals in 
many other inftances to the fafeft methods of performing their 


neceff; ary works, may have inflructed many of thefe birds which 
Bz have 
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have fhorter paffages to make, or places to flop at by the way, 
to fly ouly in the night, that they may be fecure from the birds 
of prey ; and Mr. Carefby gives a proof that fome fpecies do fo, 
from his own obfervarion ; for lying on the deck of a floop on 
the north fide of Cuba, himfelf and the whole company heard, 
fucceffively, for three nights, flights of rice-birds, which are 
eafily diftinguifned from all other birds by their notes, and which 
were pafling over their heads northerly ; which is their direct 
way from Cuba, and the fourhern continent of America, from 
whence they g got to Carolina, annuasliy, about the time that rice 
begins to ripen, and from whence they return fouthward again, 
when it is gathered, and they are becoine fat. 
¢ That this is the cafe allo with fome fpecies of fwallows, has 
been proved beyond contradiction by M. Adanfon, Hitt. de Se- 
negal, p.67. We often obferve Non collected in innumerable 
flocks on churches, on rocks, and on trees, previous to their de- 
parture hence ; and Mr. Collinfon proves their return here, per- 
haps, in equal numbers, by two curious relations of undoubted 
credit; the one communicated to him by Mr. Wright, mafter 
of a thip, and the other by the late fir Charles Wager; who 
both defcribed to the fame purpofe what happened to each of them 
in their voyages, ‘* Returning home, fays fir Charles, in the 
Spring of the year, as I came into foundings in our channel, 
a great flock of fwallows came and fettled upon my rigging ; 
every rope was covered; they hung on one another like a 
{warm of bees; the decks and carving were filled With them. 
They feemed almoft tamifhed and fpent, and were only fea- 
thers and bones ; but being recruited with a night’s reft took 
their flight in the morning.’ This apparent fatigue proves 
that they mutt have had a long journey, confidering the amazing 
fwiftnefs of thefe birds ; fo that in all probabiliry they had croffed 
the Atlantic ocean, and were returning from the fhores of Sene- 
gal, or other parts of Africa. | 
* The fhort-winged birds are fuppofed little qualified for long 
flights, particularly the quail, which is a bird never fecn long 
together on the wing, or ntaking any long flights ; its not doin 
this frequently is, however, no proof that i it is not able to do it ; 
nor does the ftrudture of its body at all befpeak its inability ; 


‘and Bellonius affirms, that he faw them in great flights pafing 


ever, and repafling, the Mediterranean fea, at the very feafons 
when they leave us, and they return again. The fame inflin% 
that diredis thefe birds to depart to diftant countries, doubtlefs 
alfo directs them to the fhorteft way, and fends thetn to the 
narroweft cuts, not the wider feas, to crofs. 

* Among the birds of pafiage, we have fome alfo which 
come to us in the autumn, atthe time when the fummer birds 
are leaving us; and go from us again in the {pring at the 


times when thefe return: thefe, However, are only four kinds ; 


the fieldfare, the redwing, the woodcock, and the fnipe ; 
and of thefe the two lait often continue with us through the 
fummer, 
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fummer, .and breed; fo that the two firft feem the only kinds 
that certainly leave us at the approach of fp ing, reliring ¢@ 
more northern parts of the continent, where they tise the fum- 
mer, and breed; and, at the return of winter, are driven fouth- 
erly from-thofe frigid climes, in fearch of-foo 4, which there the 
ice and fnow muft deprive them ot. There are many others alfo, 
particularly of the duck or wading kind, that breed and make 
their fummer abode in the detolate Fenny parts of our ifland ; 
and when the feverity of our winters deprives them of their fod, 
neceffity forces them to retire toward t! 1¢ fea in numero: us flights ; 
where they find water unfrozen, and whicre they remain till the 
return of f{ummer; but thofe cannot properly be called birds of 
paffage. 

‘ Ic feems pretty evident from the whole, that the fummer 
birds of paffage leave us only in fearch of a more warm climate, 
and a greater plenty of food, both which advantages they proe 
cure to themfelves by their alternate change of climate ; ; bur the 
mi gr ation of the winter birds of paffage is not {fo eafily ncdniiatind 
for, fince there is no fuch apparent neceflity of their leaving us, 
ether on the fcore of food, or climate. ‘The place of the fum- 
mer retirement of thefe birds is Sweden, and fome other countries 
in that latitude; but as they would find thofe places too cold 
and deftitute of provilion, were they to haften immediately to 
them on their departure from us, they journey along graduaily, 
and prolong their paflage through the more moderate countries 
of Germany and Poland; by which means they do not arrive 
at their northern habitations, where they are to pafs their fume 
mer, and where they breed, ull the feverity of the cold is-fo far 
abated as to render it pleafing to them, and there is proper food 
there for them; and when they revilit us the following winter, 
their journey is performed in the fame leifurely manner. 

¢ Sweden, and the other countries whence they come to us, feem 
the proper home of thefe birds ; fince there they were bred; 
and the journey they take to us being only for a warmer climate, 
and a plenty of food, it is no wonder that, when thefe benefits 
are to be expected again in their native place, they return to it. 

¢ The principal ‘food of thefe bi rds, while with us, is the 
fruit of the white-thorn, or haws, which hang on our hedges, 
in Winter, in prodigious plenty ; but where they breed, and feem 
to live moft at eafe, as in Swedes. &c. there are no haws, nor 
indeed in many of the coisttries through which they journey in 
their way ; fothat it is evident they ‘change their food in their 
paffage. And upon the whole it appears, “that Providence has 
created birds, &c. with conftitutions and inclinations adapted to 
their different degrees of heat and cold; which, to them, are 
moft agreeable, and to which they will travel from places which 
to other animals might feem more agreeable: by this means no 
part of the globe is without its inhabitants,’ 


The remarks.on the Song of Birds is an accurate compila, 
ten, from Mr. Daines Barrington’s memoir on that fubject. 


B 3 Natyral 
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6 Chambers’s Di®ionary. 


Natural Philofophy muft form a very copious and compre- 
henfive fubjeét. In this branch much is new, and much is 
done well. Earthquakes are explained very correctly from the 
lateft fyftems. Hear is examined at fome Jength; but our 
editor goes no lower than the fyftem of Crawford. The ex- 
tremes of heat in different Jatitudes are corre&tly pointed out, 
and the different fyftems of animal heat, with the experiments 
made for the purpofe of determining the power of animals 
to generate heat and cold, are correctly detailed. M. de Luc’s 
late work could not, from the period of its publication, be of 
Service. The different fyitems of Evaporation are alfo well 
explained ; but the late difcoveries have given a new colour 
to the whole. The difierent authors were not aware of the 
union of heat, as a principle with water in a ftate of vapour. 
Under the article of Moisture, we have an accountof a new 
hygrometer, invented by Mr. Coventry, of Southwark, We 
ihall extra&t fome account of it. 


* Since the printing of the article HyGRomETER, Mr. Coven- 
try of Southwark, has furnifhed the editor with an account of his 
new hygrometer, the conftruction of which i is as follows: take two 
fheéts of fine tiffue paper, fuch as is ufed by hatters and watch- 
makers, and fometimes called lawn-paper, each fheet of which 
venerally weighs about twenty-feven grains. Let the moifture 
be thoroughly evaporated by the fire, without fcorching the 
paper; till after repeaced trials it 1s brought to its drieft ftate : 
in this ftate cut each fheet fill it weighs exadly twenty-five 
grains. Thefe fheets, thus prepared, fhould be kept in a box or 
drawer with a quantity of the fame paper defigned for ufe; and 
they will always ferve for determining the proper weight of any 
quantity of paper for other hygrometers. This paper hung i in’any 
place, and kept free fiom duit, and weighed with a nice pair oi 
icales will ferve to exhibit the moifiure of the air, by its increafe 
of weight above fifty grains. 

¢ The advantages of this hygrometer are the following ; as 
it is made of the thinneft fubftance that can be procured, it is 
the fooneft affected with drynefs or mojfure, and exhibits imme- 
diately the firft change of the weather: it is not ated upon by 
heat or cold, or any other caufe, as moft other inftruments of 
this kind are: it has one datum from’which to reckon; viz. the 
dry extreme, whence all other degrees of moifure may ‘be nicely 
eftimated, © All hygrometers of this fort will aé nearly alike, as 
thermometers or barometers ; and may be reduced to a regular 
ftandard. Mr. Coventry found by this hygrometer, that in clear 
froftv weather, the air contains a-very confiderable degree of 


‘woifu e: for on Jan. 27, 1776, in the morning, being a very 


hard froft, the thermometer in the houfe 24°, and in the open 
air 17°, thehygrometer ftood at ten grains, i. e, at the divifion 
too; and on the next morning, when a thaw came on, it ftood 
8 at 


_ 
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at 96; which fhews that there is as much mojfure in the ait 
during the. froft, as when we perceive it diffoived in a thaw. 
He adds, that it is pleafing to obferve the conftant motion of 
this hygrometer: for even in conftant and fettled weather, it is 
always in motion, from moift towards dry, from about eight in 
the morning till about four in the afternoon; and from dry to 
moift, trom about 4 P.M. toabour 8 A. M. In hot gloomy 
‘weather, the hygrometer is moftly found to advance with fpeed 
towards moift, and fhews that the air at fuch times retains a great 
+ wigaik ot moifiure: and this always forebodes heavy fhowers. 

or curious experiments fome of thefe hygrometers are made to 
traverfe the whole fcale of divilions for every grain of moifure 
that is imbibed by the papers,’ 

The different kinds of Hycrometer oceur to us under 
the title of Pneumatics, and they are defcribed with the 
various infiruments defigned to meafure the different qualities 
of the air. The defcriptions are generally improved, and the 
lateft inventions properly. pointed out. The laft hygrometer 
mentioned, however, is M.de Luc’s ivory one. 

The articles under the head of THEOLOcy are written with 
great care; and if there are not fo many additions as on 
fome other fubjeéts, the additions are very important. The 
proofs of the being of a Gop are detailed with great force 
and great accuracy ; the arguments for and againft the Steep 
of the Sout deferve alfo much attention, The article relat- 
ing to the Soul itfelf is a very good one, and contains .an 
able reply to the materialifm of Dr. Prieftley. We think, 
that on a fybject fo hackneyed, the opinion of one man, how- 
ever able he may be, is not of fufficient confequence to attrac 
the attention of a national Encyclopedift, Perhaps, if the 
matter was foberly and ferioufly difcuffed, it would be found, 
that we have fcarcely more .exact ideas of matter than of 
fpirit; and that, by excluding ‘an additional principle, we 
increafe our difficulties inftead‘of Jefening them. The article 
of Mystery is alfo much enlarged; and the additions are 
chiefly taken from Warburton and Leland. 

There are fome curjous remarks under the article of Writ 
inc: fome of which we fhall beg leave to tran{cribe. 


¢ To whom we are indebted for this admirable and ufeful 
difcovery does not appear. There feems reafon to conclude, 
from the books which Mofes has written, that, among the Jews, 
and probably among the Egyptians, letters had been invented 
rior to his age. The univerfal tradition among the ancients is, 
that they were firft imported into Greece by Cadmus the Phoeni- 
cian, who, according to the common fy tem of chronology, was 
contemporary with Jofhua: but according to fir Ifaac Newton’s 
fyftem, contemporary with king A As the Pheenicians are 
4 pot 
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not known to have been the inventors of any art or {clence, 
though, by means of their extenfive commerce, they propagated 


_ the difcoveries made by other nations, the moft probable and 


natural account of the origin of alphabetical characters is, that 
they took rife in Egypt, the firft civilized kingdom of which 
we have any authentic accounts, and the great fource of aré.. 
and polity among the ancients, .In that country, the favourite 
itudy of hieroglyphical characters had direéted much attention 
to the art of writing, Their hieroglyphics are known to have 
beén intermixed with abbreviated fymbols, and arbitrary marks » 
whence at lait they caught the idea of contriving marks. not 
for things merély, but for founds. Accordingly, Plato (in 
Phedro) eXprefly attributes the invention of letters to Theuth 
or Thoth, the Egyptian, who is fuppofed to have been the 
Hermes, or Mercury, of the Greeks, . Cadmus himfelf, though 
he paffed from Pheenicia to Greece, as feveral of the ancietits 
have affirmed, was originally of Thebes in Eyypt. Mott pro- 
bably Mofes carried with him the Egyptian letters into the land 
of Canaan ; and there} being adopted by the Phoenicians, who 
inhabited part of that country, they were tranfmitted intra 
Greece. , TH SET 

¢ It is curious to obferve, that the letters, which we ule. at 
this day, can be traced back to the alphabet of Cadmus, The 
Roman alphabet, which obtains with us and moft of the Eu. 
ropean nations, is plainly formed on the Greek, with a few va« 
tiations. And-all Jearned men obferve, that the Gréek charac 
ters, efpecially according to the manner in which they are 
formed in the oldeft infcriptions, have a remarkable conformity 
With the Hebrew or Samaritan characters, whichy it is agreedy 
are the fame with the Pheenician, or the alphabet of Cadmusa 
If the Gréek characters are inverted from left to right, accord- 
ine to the Pheénician and Hebrew manner of wrisiag, they will 
appear to be nearly the fame. Befide the conformity of figure, 
the names or denominations of the letters, alpha, beta,.gammay 
&c. and the order in which:they are arrangéd, in all the feveral 
alphabets, Phoenician, Hebrew, Greek, and Roman, agree 
fo much _as to arnount to a demonftration that they were all ori- 
ginally derived from the fame fource. The letters were, at firft, 
written from the right hand to the left: and this mannet of 
avriting obtained among the Affyrians, Phcenicians, Arabians, 
and Hebrews?! and from fome very old infcriptions, it ‘appears 
to have obaitied alfo among the Greeks. Afterwards the Greeks 
adopted the method of «uriting their lines alternately from the 
left to the right, called bouftrophedon. At length, however, 
the motion from the left hand to the right being found more 
natural and coimmodious, the practice of writiug in this direcs 
tion, prevailed thtoughout all the countrfes of Europe.’ 


Undet the title of ZooLacy we have the various diftribu- 


tiotis of animals, accofding to different authors, and parti- 


cularly the arrangement of Linnzus. Dr. Rees is very attern- 
tive to the different fyftems and the various advantages which 
| , i ~ each 
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tach affords, On the fubje& of quadrupeds he gives the 
preference to Pennant. On thefe points we have had vati- 
ous. opportunities of enlarging. One of the molt egurious 
branches, however, of this fubje@ is, the indin@ of brutes, and 
various fyitems haye been given for explaining it. As we. 
have not had an opportunity. of giving any account of M, Rei« 
mar’s fyitem, we flall fele& our author’s yery comprehenfive 
yiew of it. 


© The late ingenious Hermann Samuel Reimar, profeffor of 
philofophy at Hamburgh, has enumerated and expofed thefe and 
other opinions, with regard to the izfind of animals, in hie 
Obfervations Phyfiqttes, &c. pubhfhed in two vols. 12mo, at 
Amiterdam and Paris, 1770: and, defining izfin@, ih the mof 
comprehenfive fenfe of the word, to be every natural inclination, 
accompanied with a power, in animals, to perform certain ace 
tions, divides iafinéfs into three heads. ‘The firft, which he 
calls mechanical inftinds, belong to the body, confidered as an 
organized fubftance, and are exercifed blindly and independently 
of the will of the animal. Such are thofe which produce the 
motion of the heart and lungs, the contraction and dilatatiort 
of the pupil, digeftion, &c. This clafs of infindts ig: poffefied 
in common both by men and brutes, and in fome meafure even 
by vegetables. The fecond clafs-comprehends thofe, which he 
terms reprefextative inftinds, which confit partly in the power of 
perceiving external obj-éts by their prefent impreffion on the 
fenfes, and partly in the faculty of rendering the ideas of thefe 
abjefis prefent to the mind by the powers of imagination, 
or of memory, in a lax fenfe of the word. Thefe are common 
to men and other animals, excepting -that brutes poffefs 
only the faculty of imagination in common with us, and not 
that of memory, in the ftrict and proper fenfe of the words 
Indeed this author endeavours to prove, that the knowledge of 
brutes does not merely differ in degree from that of man, but 
that it is of a kind entirely different from it ; and that they ate 
incapable both of memory and reafoning: the faculty of imagi- 
nation ferving to give them a coniufed idea of events that are 
patt, by the view, or other impreffions of objects that are prefent. 
‘The-third and principal clafs of izf/zéfs ig that which compres 
hends all thofe which M. Reimar calls /pontaneous. This {pe- 
cies of infliné# is not attended with any power of reflction, des 
termining the animal to decide freely between two different modes 
of a€tion prefent to his imagination ; noris it merely corporeal 
or mechanical, It is put into action by the natural and primi- 
tive principle of felf-love, implanted in all animated beings ; 
or by a love of pleafure and averfion to. pain, producing a volun- 
tary inclination to perform certain actions which tend to their 
well ‘being and prefervation. To the performance of thefe 
actions they are particularly prompted by their prefent. fenfas 
tions, ‘by imagination fupplying the place of memory, and by 
pther caufes. ‘The wonderful effets produced by thefe inftine- 
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tive appetites, are farther to be attribute to the exquifite mecha 
nifm in their bodily conformation, particularly in the ftructure 
of the various organs with which.they execute their operations, 
and to the fuperior perfection and acutenefs of their external 
fenfes, by- which they are quickly and diftinétly informed of 
thofe qualities of objects which moft materially concern them. 
In order to account for the more curious and furprifing opera- 
tions of brute animals, M. Reimar adds two other principles, 
viz. ift. an internal diftiné&t perception of the precife power and 
proper ufe of their various bodily organs, together with an in- 
nate knowledge of the qualities of thofe objects around them in 
which they are interefted ; and 2dly, certain innate and deter- 
minate powers and inclinations, impreffed by the Author of 
Nature, od hae on the foul itfelf; by which they are arbi- 
trarily, and without their own knowledge or confcioufnefs di- 
rected and irrefiflibly impelled to the performance of thefe vari- 
ous operations which they execute with fuch unremitting induf- 
try and art. Thefe determinate forces, which conftitute the prin- 
cipal part of M, Reimar’s fyftem, are no where fo vifible and 
diftinguifhable as in that numerous fet of ixfins which he claffes 
under the title of the indufrioxs inflin2s of animals.’ 


Though we have purfued our editor through the various 
articles of the Index, we have not mentioned every general 
divifion in which improvements occur: thofe which afforded 
nothing very particular to induce us to enlarge on them, 
we have paffed over, but it would have been unjuft to the 
editor not to mention them. We fhall, therefore, enume- 
rate the general titles. Thefe are CHARITABLE inffitutions, 


Conics, Diatuinc, Distituine, Dramatic Hifory and 


Exhibitions, Faurconry, Farriery, Fencinc, Fisuine, 
Fiswery, and ForriFicaTion. The articles of Foflils and 
Fowling are abridged: much ufelefs matter is rejected; but 
fome new obfervations are, we find, added; fo that, 
though the bulk is lefs, the value is greater, Many remarks, 
not unworthy the notice of the practical gardener, occur under 
the articles relating to GarpenincG: thofe of GENEALOGY, 
Grometry, GramMaR, Heratpry, Horotrocy, Hunt- 
inc, Macrc and Divination, Menace, MATHEMATICS, 
Merasurinc, Mepicine, and MensvuratTion, are greatly 
improved. Mereoro.ocy, though it contains much new 
matter, cannot of courfe, comprehend the late improve- 
ments; to MineErRaLocy much undcabtedly is now to be 
added. Mipwirery, the Mitrrary Art, Music, My- 
THOLOGY, PainTING, PERSPECTIVE, PHARMACY, Puo- 
wics, Pozrtry, PotiricaL ARITHMETIC, and PoLiTiIcs, 
whith have not received proportional increafe from the fof- 
‘tering hand of fcience, are much improved, and pretty accu- 
rately detailed. Pyrorecuny, RHeEroric,-SCULPTURE, 


Sra Lancuvaes, SERPENTS, SHELLS, SHips, GPHARICS, 
SURGERY, 
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SuRcERyY, SURVEYING, Trigonometry, WeicuTs, and 
Worms, have all, we perceive, reaped advantage from the 
editor’s attention. 

As we have enlarged fo much on particular articles, and in 
enomerating the novelties which occur on almoft every fubjecét, 
it may appear ufelefs to give a general character of the work 5 
and particularly fo, fince the public favour has diftinguifhed 
it by uncommon encouragement. The whole, as we have 
faid, forms a yaft and ufeful body of information, ‘in correé& 
and perfpicuous language. Yet in this collection fomewhat, 
of courfe, will be wrong. Little errors we have had occafion 
to hint at ; and we may obferve, that too much attention is paid 
to old and exploded theories ; too little difcrimination is made 
between effential and trifling facts ; too much fpace is allowed 
to works and men of ‘a particular clafs, and to fubjects not 
generally confidered as interefting. The merit of the work 
is, however, too confiderable to be tarnifhed by thofe errors, 
quos incuria fudit 

Vel humana param caveat natura. 

It is, on the whole, extremely valuable, and will be a laft- 
ing monument of the abilities, the information, and the faga- 
cious induftry of the editor. 

Tt ought not alfo to be paffed over in filence, that the pub- 
lifhers have contributed their fhare to the beayty of this Dic- 
tionary, by the paper, the print, and the plates, The paper 
and the print appear with remarkable luitre by the fide of 
thofe Numbers of the new French Encyclopedia, which are 
now publifhing, with the united affiftance of the wits, the 
poets, and the philofophers of that kingdom*. ‘The plates 
in the Cyclopedia before us are numerous, anid in general 
valuable. Thofe which relate to Botany and Natural Hif 
tory are remarkably ufeful to the ftudent: thofe on Mecha- 
nics are fo well executed, that we wifh only for more reprefent- 
ations of the different machines which are defcribed. They 
form a ftriking contraft to the Nisha RIOR figures of the Lait 
edition of the French work. Fhe plate of Anatomy was, in many 
refpects, an indifferent one, aukward, incorrect, and crowded: 
but we are happy to find, that this imperfeétion has been per- 
ceived by the editor ; and as we could not impute the omiffion 
to a want of liberality, it is, as we expected, well fupplied by 
four new plates, which render the fubjeé& fufficiently clear for 
a general reader. 

Having found fo much to praife, it would he illiberal, on 
our fide, to difmifs this very ufeful and extenfive work with- 
out a fincere and a hearty recommendation. 





* It is-expected that this work will be completed in 17903 it will be 
very voluminous and expenfive. 
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Principles of Military Movements, chiefly applied to Infantry. 
By Colonel David Dundas. 4to. vl. is. in Boards, Cadell. 


Hether the annual eftablifhment of the Britith army be 
confidered only as nominal, while in reality it is a 
permanent one 3 or whether, according to jufter and more 
conftitutional views, we are to look on our army as frequently 
renewed, a connected fyftem of education, which will lead its 
different parts to act together on one principle, will be obvi- 
ous. A fyftem of this kind it is colonel Dundas’s object to 
point out; and he takes the general principles from the Praf- 
fian tactique, contrafting it with the irregularity and confufion 
of the Britifh practice. Every fyftem of tactics (for we would 
avoid the affected Gallicifm of ta&tique), muft have fome great 
and firiking objet; and. it would be as abfurd to adopt the 
condenfed Pruffian column, in the woodsof Germany, as it 
would be to follow the tkirmifhing Indian war, when oppofed 
to prince Feydinand, at the head of. difciplined German bri- 
gades, We are old enough to remember, that Bradock’s dee 
feat was attributed, with fome juitice, to his following 4 
regular eftablifhed fyftem ; and a flight reflection will convince 
us, that the regularity which our author contends for, may be 
found, in peculiar initances, to be dangerous, and fometimes 
fatal. It is the duty, wethink, of a general, to combine, from 
all fyRems, the mode of warfare mott applicable to his fituation, 
‘and the various exigencies which it may. require: -he muft not 
be the flave of one ; his foldiers, if well difciplined, we mean, 
if they are apt, ready, and obedient, will foon be able to 
execute his intentions. Jt was not, without fome little dif- 
pleafure, that we heard extended lines and open files magni- 
fied into fyitematjcal errors of importance. . The foldier who 
marches to-day at a review in this manner, may to-morrow 
form a compact column i in aétion ; and the mode of his march- 
ing at one time will no more influence. what he may be direéted 
to do at another, than his dinner of yefterday may affe& that 
of any future time. In reality, colonel Dundas’s idea is a 
good one. If we have a fmall. army only, it fhould be one 
capable of the moft rapid increafe, with effect.. It fhould be 
the embryo, calculated to acquire, as foon as poflible, the 
bulk and the ftrength of mature age; and if he had not pur- 
fued this idea too far, we fhould not have hinted the leaft 
diflike, 

In the fubftance of this work our author has two guides, 
whom he follows very clofely, general Von Saldern, who 
formed the Magdeburg infantry, a circumftance which, how- 
$very. he does not mention; and Guibert, on the higher 
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branches of military difcipline and manceuvres. General Sal- 
dern’s work has been lately tranflated by Mr. Landmann, and 
‘was noticed with great refpe&, in our LXIIId volume, p. 366. 
The elementary part, which was the great object of the firft 
author, is very clofely followed by colonel Dundas, with a 
very few exceptions. He differs, for inftance, from general 
Saldern, in the manner of a foldier’s being taught to march. 


‘ He will never be taught to march well, if he is not in- 
ftru€ted to ftretch his ham, but without ftiffning his knee; and 
to point his toe, keeping it near the ground, fo that the perfon 
before him cannot ice his fhoe foais either when he raifes or 
puts down his feet,’ 


Landmann fays, to make him march ‘with a ftiff knee,’ 
p- 38; and Saldern, in the original before us, fays, mit ftiefem 
knie. He himfelf ftates fome circumftances in which he dif- 
fers from Guibert. 

We fhall not examine our author’s introdutory part very 
minutely, as we have given fome general account of its object. 
There is one feature which diltinguiihes every part of it. 
Clofe compatted German lines are proper; and the lighter 
more defultory movements improper, The French, he tells 
us, have reformed their cavalry: fo have we; but colonel 
Dundas does not mention it, becaufe he probably ftill likes a 
heavy body of horfe, whofe compacted force fhall carry all 
before it ; or becaufe his introduction was written and printed 
before the late regulations, Let us, however, fele& a few of 
his remarks, 


‘ Whether the eftablifhment of our battalion light companies, 
is an advantageous mode, may admit of fome doubt. Whea 
affembled in corps, they ought to act a8 other battalions do; 
but while attached to their feveral regiments, they had beft be 
confidered as out of the line, and placed in the rear of the bat 
talion as a referve, ready to fally forth, and execute the part 
allotted them. 

‘ There feems no reafon why the light infantry fhould not 
conform to the fame principles of order and movement, as the 
battalion. The frequent difperfion and peculiarities which 
they are taught, fhould be confidered as occafional exceptions. 
By their prefent open order, and independent ideas, they are 
under very little controdl of their officers; and their practice 
feems founded on a fuppofition of the fpirit and exertion of 
each individual, more than on the real feelings by which the 
multitude are atuated. Were our battalions, alfo, more ac- 
cuftemed to aft in line, and with cannon, they would fee the 
impropriety of every inflant fcattering and throwing forward 
the light infantry, whofe fituation muft often prevent the pro- 
per ule of the artillery. . 
na 3 *Our 
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t Our prefent prevailing modes, are certainly not calculated 
either to attack or repulfe a determined enemy, but only to 
annoy a timid and irregular one—they are not general, but 
were firft adopted in local fituations that may not foon recurs 
There is great danger in an irregular fyitem, becoming the 
eftablifhed one of a Britifh army; and the moft fatal confe- 
quences may one day enfue, if we do not return to a due fenfe 
of the neceflity of folidity, effort, and mutual dependance, 
which it is the great bufinefs of difcipline to inculcate and re 
gulate.’ 


That the late American war has given a different fyftem té 
Our commanders, muit neceffarily be obvious; and, from this 
caufe, the light infantry have been placed in a more impor- 
tant view, and a more unconnected fituation. Our author’s re- 
mark, that, if our battalions had cannon with them, they 
would, of courfe, ac differently, will apply to the loofe fyf- 
tem of infantry in America. From the fmall proportion of 
cavalry and artillery, it was not neceffary to act otherwife ; 
from the local fituation, it would have been difadvantageeus. 
Whatever may have been the merits of our commanders in A- 
merica, this was not certainly an error. Our prefent fyftem 
was, therefore, learned in the f{chool of experience, and adapted 
to the circumftances of the war: whether it fhould be altered, 
muft depend on the practice of the next enemy we have ta 
contend with ; and, on this fubjeét, even colonel Dundas can- 
not give us any information. 


‘ The method almoft univerfally adopted in our infantry, and 
in ours only, of forming two deep, and at open files; deferves 
the moft ferious confideration. It was not produced by the 
experience of the German war, but by that of the firft Ames 
rican. ‘The defultory fervice there carried.on by fmall bodies 
of men, and the then deficiency of movement, and want of 
flexibility in our folid battalions, made us run into the other 
extreme, and firft introduced it as proper for that country ; re- 
view appearance continued it; and the new military modes, 
brought into fafhion by the light infantry, have tended to 
make it the prevalent order of the fervice. Many refpectable 
officers are fatisfied of its propriety; but it feems neceflary to 
confider its operations and confequences, when extended to 
larger bodies than the fingle battalion.’ 


Colonel Dundas ftates what are faid to be the advantages of 
this method, and comments upon them. He concludes: 


* On the whole, therefore, the old ideas of firmnefs, com- 
pactnefs, and mutual fupport, fhould be reftored and held fa- 
cred ; the formation in three ranks and at clofe files but without 
crowding, fhould be adhered to, as the fundamental order, on 
which the battalion fhould at ail times form and march; and 
w the 
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the other, in two ranks and at open files, fhould be regarded 
only as an occafional exception that may be made from it, where. 
an extended and covered front is to be occupied, or where am 
irregular enemy, who deals only in fire, is to be oppofed.’ 


It may be perhaps allowed, that the fundamental order 
fhould be fufficiently folid, to oppofe the heft difciplined and 
fcientific enemy; or, in other words, that our foldiers fhould 
be exercifed often on the compact fyftem. Yet we may pre- 
fume, that thefe very refpectable officers who are fatisfied with 
the propriety of a lefs folid order, do it on the principles 
which we have mentioned ; on an extenfive view of the rela- 
tive fituation of Great Britain. ‘They perhaps think it better 
adapted to the diftant countries, and combined expeditions, in 
which fhe is more likely to be engaged than in“Europé. 

A fteady well difciplined foldier may foon adapt either 
mode ; and a little confideration will, we think, point out the 
impolicy of a fervile imitation of any fyftem. The inventor, 
unlefs you fuppofe him inattive and inattentive, will always 
rife fuperior to the imitator; and a Pruffian army of difci- 
plined veterans will oppofe with fuccefs any body only trained 
on its principles, though the firmeft finews of the army fhould 
be experienced foldiers. The firft idea that would probably 
ftrike a great general, if oppofed to the Pruffians, would not 
be to march in their fteps, and to oppofe them on their own 
fyftem ; but to mark its defects, and to ground his manceuvres 
on them. This was the conduct of the emperor, or more pro- 
perly of the emperor’s generals, in the laft war between the 
two powers: in this way, the king of Pruffia was baffled in 
the height of his renown, the perfection of his difcipline, and 
the vigour of his fcience. Count Laudohn did not copy the 
Pruffian movements; but avoided the Pruffian army in the 
field, pofted himfelf in inacceflible camps, and almoft fur- 
rounded it, by a cautious feries of movements, while the main 
army continued obftinately on the watch, to take advantage 
of any offenfive maneuvre. In a fubfequent interview with 
the emperor, when the king of Pruffia was feated at dinner, 
count Laudohn was fitting oppofite to him, Come here, fays 
the king, M. le Compte, fit next me; for Iam not at eafe 
when I fee you on the oppofite fide. 

We fhall add nothing farther on our author’s tattics, in 
which, we think, he has dealt a little unfairly with the Bri- 
‘tith army, by his accufations of its irregularity and want of 
fyftem. After having eftablifhed his own ideas of the proper 
fyftem which muft be almoft infinitely varied, according to the 
difference of ground, &c. he gives a pleafing illuftration of 
many of his remarks, by a detail of the famous Pruffian re- 
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views of 1785, which were.fo much celebrated throughout 
Eorope. He alfo gives the beft and moft {cientific account 
that we have feen of prince Ferdinand’s campaigns, and illuf 
trates it by a plan of the marches previous to the battle of 
Fellinhaufen. It appears, that prince Ferdinand was oppofed 


- to a timid enemy, in the prince de Soubife, and to an ardent 


one in Broglio; that he teaped as much advantage from the 
pufillanimity of the one as from the confidence of the other, 
The orders of Broglio and prince Ferdinand, in 1760, are com- 
pared ; but we find a general famenefs and regularity: they 
feem to have been dittated by a fecretary, in the mili- 
tary routine, and difcover nothing of the firmer boldnefs of 
the one, or the rafher confidence of the other. Broglio’s dif- 
obedience, and too hafty ardour, feem to have been the great 
hinges on which the event of the battle of Fellinhaufen turned. 

The whole work is illuftrated by numerous and accurate plates. 
His concluding obfervations, or rather his eulogium on prince 
Ferdinand, we fhall extra&t, as it may be feparated with lefs 
difadvantage than any other part of the work, 


‘In this manner ended a war, glorious and honourable for 
new Ferdinand, and for the troops whom he commanded, 
he whole body of allies ferved with diftinguifhed reputation, 
and each fucceffive campaign added frefh lufire to the Britith 
arms. With an army much inferior in numbers, but whofe 
confidence in their general was unbounded; he fuccefsfully 
withftood for fix years the fulleft exertions of the French mo- 
narchy, and gained many fignal victories. At the beginning 
of the campaign, he fometimes was obliged to give way to the 
ftreneth an@ ardour of his enemies; but before the end, he 
never failed to refume the offenfive, and deprive them of their 
fhort-lived advantage. The difficulcies that attend the conduct 
of an allied army, vanifhed before his fuperigr reputation ; 
and the fingular inftance of one without party, jealoufy, or dif- 
content, was feen under his command, His arrangements for . 
the fupply of his troops, were juft and well executed; his 
activity Was unremitting; his local knowlege and combinations 

wonderful ; his firmnefs and prefence of mind were often tried ; 
and the quick remedies which he applied to unforefeen misfor- 
tunes, or critical fituations, marked his ready decifion, which, 
was always confpicuous. From his well-weighed purpofes, no 
common difficulties ever diverted him, for he could depend on 
their being furmounted by the zeal of his generals, and the 
bravery and attachment of his troops. The-theatre of war was 
new, and bis Syhem of operations was each year different; when 
he advanced, it was with vigour and effect; when he retired, 
he kept his enemy in refpect; his defenfive pofitions were mott 
fkilfully chofen, and of fuch a nature, that he was ever in a 
fituation to take advantage of the opportunities which the mo- 
meng 
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ment might prefent. He did not always oppofe the enemy in 
front; dut fkilfully covering and fecuring his own communi- 
cations, he placed himfelf on. theirs in fuch a nianner, that 
when the country feemed.moft expofed and inviting them to 
take poffeffion, they durft riot advance for fedr of hating their 
fetreat or their fupplies cut offi ‘There was no pofition from 
which his fuperior local knowlege and perfeverance when on 
the dffenfive, did not enable htm to turn and diflodge the ene- 
my. ‘The conftant changes that took place from the defenfive 
to the offenfive war, and ‘from the open to the woody and 
mountainoiis country; gavé a full {cope and difplay to the fin- 
gular talents of this great man, who fo fuccefsfully dire&ted 
the feveral corps of an.army, acting in concert from Saxony to 
the frontiers of Holland; and whofe movements were frequently 
combined acrofs the whole of Germany, with thofe of the king 
of Pruffia his great mafter and inftructor. All the ations he 
atchieved, may be traced up to his own fuperior {kill and con- 
du&t; and in the rank of generals, prince Ferdinand muft al- 
ways be confidered as one of the moft diftingutfhed.’ 


This work, we think, may be highly ufeful to military 
Rudents, though foldiers of reading and experience have long 
had in their hands the fyftems from which it is in a great degree 
taken. Colonel Dundas, however, feems to have carefully 
confidered the fubje&, and adds fomething from himfelf: 
the king of Pruffia concludes a {mall book, which lies before 
us, called Military Inftructions, with the following words: 
© The little experience’ (we tranflate them for the fake of being 
more generally underftood), ‘ the little experi¢nce which I 
have acquired in the art of war, has taught me that it is im- 
pofible to underftand it completely; and that, in ftadying it 
with attention, fomething new may always be found.’——M. 
Guibert expreffed the fame opinion of this veteran warrior, ‘I 
dare affert, fays he, that the king of Pruffia has not exhaufted 
all the combinations which. this art admits of; and that, in 
the higher branches of tactics, on the part which chiefly relates 
to marches, great improvements ftill remain to be made.’ 
What the king modeftly allowed he did not chufeé to be told 3 
and it was reported, that after publifhing this book, which 
exemplifies the Pruffian fyftem, in its fulleft extent, M. Gui- 
bert went to Berlin, and expected great attention from the 
monarch, to whom he was introduced. Frederick received him 
gracioufly, and highly praifed a play that he had formerly 
written: of his military work he faid nothing. 


“Vou. LXVI. July, 1788. Cc The 
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” fhe. Works-of the late William Stark, M. D. - Revifed and pub- 
. hifoed from his Original Manuferipis. By James Carmichael 
' Smyth, M. D. FR. 8. 4f0.010s. 64. in Boards, Johnfon. 


eH. difpute, océafioried by Dr. Reid’s quotation of fome parts 

of Dr. Stark’s manuferipts, has led Dr. Smyth to publith 
his remains. We look at them with mingled pity and regret; 
with pity at the author’s early death ; with regret,.that, with 
talents well adapted for sheiRiaticn, with indufiry the moft 
unremitting, the neglect of the world fhould have funk fo deep- 
ly in his mind, as to inrpair his conftitetion, and put the finak 
period to his labours. Dr. Stark did not know that his indaftry 
and his knowlege were the fureft bars to lris fuccefs : that they 
would excite jealoufy and apprehenfion in the medical people 
with whom he'was connected, while they were little underftood 
by the world in general. Such is the uncertainty. of medical 
reputation ; fo much are people combined againtt their beftin- 
terefts, that if learning and genius facceed, it is more owing to 
accident than to the caufes that fhould influence fuccefs. To 
finifh the account of the author, we thal! Only add, that he died 
of 4 riervous fever. ‘The conftitution, weakened by his expe- 
fiments, wd probably by uneafinefs and difappointment, could 
not long oppofe the difeafe. He diéd on the fifth day *; and 
the fymptoms, with the appearances on diffection, fhewed only 
that the folids were confiderably weakened. 

The works ate anatomical or prattical, and dixtetical.. The 
firft part contains relations of the fymptoms of difeafes, with the 
appearanceson diffection, and the medicines beft adapted to their 
cure. The cafes are arranged according to the parts of the bo- 
dy affected ; and each clafs contains an account of the cafes 
dnd diffeétion of thofe who died, and were permitted to be 

Opened ; of the cafes of thofe who recovered, or were not dif- 
fefted; and general remarks on the cure. 

Of mifcellaneous facts we can give no proper abridgment. 
The cafes are related in bold perfpicuous language, where the 
author’s Comprehenfive mind feizes a general ided, and coms 
Munj¢ates it with correfponding force. . The fymptoms are not 
numerous; and there are no miniteneffes, which little minds 
Tove to dwell on: yet we have fometimes thought, that both the 
éafes and difecions were hurried over too tapidly, and there was 
hot fafficient care to keep fome peculiar ones ficiently diftina, 
to make the proper impreflion on the minds While the medi-« 
cines employed are not mentioned with-the cafes, it is not eafy 
to fay what were the effects of the difeafe, and what mutt be at- 
tributed to the method of cure, The different claffes are, ut. 
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# it was the fifth after the rea! attack; ‘ but he feems to have “eee il? 
three days before. 
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difeafes of the ftomach, inteftines, and chylopoetic vifcera; 2dly, 
difeafes of the cheft; 3dly. of the fluids; 4thly. of the head, 
nerves, and sisuhelbs. 

From the firft clafs, we fhall fele& the following faputas 
appearance. 


‘ The common gall-duét, fhut up by a gall-ffone, and the 
hepatic-dact opening into the duodenum.—In the body of aman 
who died of a fever, without having any fymptom of jaundice, 
the extremity of the ductus choledochus was quite fhut up by 
a large gall-flone, which protruded into the duodenum; the 
gall-bladder was greatly contracted, empty of gall, and cover- 
ed all over with a cellular fubitance ; the ductus hepaticus 
adhered to the duodenum, and opened into it about an inch 
below the pylorus: over the gall-bladder, the edge of the 
peat was a little rounded. This vifcus was in other refpects 
ound,’ 


In the account ofcoiiverets: there is an inftance of a painters 
who had no ftool for three months: In purgings, our author 
-obferves, that opium produces only a temporary effe&: to be 
truly efficacious, it muft be joined with the vitrum ceratum an- 
timonii, columbo-root, or very {mall dofes of ipecacuanha, 
The lait combination is chiefly ufeful in gelatinous purgings. 
In difeafes of the thorax, there are many important cafes of 
hydrothorax, not fufficiently difcriminated : there are fome in- 
ftances of difeafes ofthe heart, which may afford ufeful leffons ; 
but the part which is truly original, and of moft confequence, is 
the defcription of: vomicz. ‘Thefe have been already publifh- 
ed, in part, in Dr. Reid’s work, ‘and more fully, in the'Me- 
dical Communi¢ations.. Different coughs are well. difcrimi- 
nated ; but they feem to be in general phthifical ones, or tend- 
ing to phthifis,. The-cafes of afthma are rather thofe of ,hy- 
drothorax. Remedies are, in our author’s opinion, of, little 
ufe; he recommends: bleeding ftrongly; but there are. better 
means of taking away the phlogiltic diathefis; and, when we 
confider the dangers of ufingit improperly, the mifchiefs which 
have arifen from its indifcriminate employment in difeafes of 
the cheft, a cautious practitioner will always hefitate, about di- 
minifhing that ftrength which he cannot reftore. The mot rapid 
finkings, in he@ical cafes, have been thofe in which bleeding 
has been employed. “Blifters Dr. Stark ftrongly recommends, 
and of their ufe.we have fpoken in our review of Dr. Ryan’s 
Work. Setons too we believe, with our author, to be ufeful ; 
but of thefe, we cannot {peak from fufficient experience. They 
are painful remedies, and it is feldom that patients can be 
perfuaded to admit of them. 

Difeafes of the fluids are chiefly thofe, in which they are 
effuled,1 in confequence of putrefaction or tenuity from different 
Ce caufes, 
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caufes. Several cafes of dropfy are alfo inferted. The prac- 
tice affords nothing worthy of particular remark. We fhaH 
tranfcribe an uncommon, and it may be an ufeful cafe. 
-¢ A young woman having,on the day her menfes began to flow, 
taken imprudently, whilft hot, adraught of cold water, the dif- 
charge immediately ftopped ; her legs inflamed and fwelled ; and 
fhe was feized with fhiverings, followed by fever, and pains alt 
ever her body ; after two or three weeks, the fits of fhivering, 
fucceeded by fever, frequently returned again, and at thofe times 
the inflammation of the legs increafed.. In about:a year, thé 
whole of the lower extremities had attained am enormous fize 3 
but the fwelling was not now attended with inflammation ; on the 
contrary, the limbs were cold and hard : it differed alfo from the 
cedema, as it did not retain the impreffion of the finger; nor 
was fenfibly incteafed towardsevening. ~ In every other refpe&, 
excepting a diminution of the catamenia, the patient feemed to 
be.in:perfea healthe Notwaithitanding the uf of -various me- 
dicines, and the application of cauftics and blitters, which laft, 
by the bye, occafioned no difcharge, her limbs remained in the 
ftate above defcribed for almoft two years and ahalf: fhe then 
began to rub on her legs the mild mercurial ointment, gradually 
encreafing the quantity to talf a drachm, afterwards to one 
drachm every night; fhetived low, and the limbs were’ kept in 
a horizontal pofture. In three weeks, the fwelling having fub- 
fided, the legs were foft and flaccid ; and, in three months, the 
cin was fo loofe, that it feemed probable, that what had former- 
hy diitended it, was now moftly abforbed.. Her mouth was but. 
little affected ; her bowels not in the leaft: fhe fweated much, 
and made water in confiderable quantity.’ 


Inthe difeafes of the head, we have-feveral inftances of ef- 
fofion of lymph, between the membranes of the brain ; a cafe 
which, in its fymptoms, progrefs, and cure, differs from hy- 
drdcephalus internus. ‘The-inftances, in this volume, followed 
fever and violent delirium. -Befides partial fuppurations of 
the membranes, and enlargement of the veins of the pia 
mater, there.is a cafe in which no morbid appearance was found 
in the brain, after the fymptoms of a true fanguine apoplexy. 
There was probably an effufion at the upper part of the fpinal 
marrow. © The nervous fymptoms were thofe of irritation: the 
mufcles of the fuperior extremities were unufually affeted, and 
the‘heart itfelf feemed at laft-paralytic. ‘The cafes of recovery, 
or where the body was not examined after death, were thofe of 
lofs of fenfe, lofs of motion, ‘or conftant involuntary motion. 
Dr. Stark feems, to attribute the painters colic to. the turpen- 
‘tine whiehthey ufe; but-brandy, or even {pisits of wine, joined 
with fpirits of turpentine, have been given with fuccefs for the 
cure. It is the remedy, however, of itinerant quacks or igno- 
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rant workmen. In the chapter of remedies, the advantage 
arifing from mufk, in the cafe of conftant involuntary motion, 
is moft remarkable. This part of our author’s work con- 
cludes with fome remarks on the'advantages to be dérived from 
diffections; to which he feems ‘to think that the greateit im. 
provements i in medicine are to be in future owing, 

The diztetical part, of the work confilts of numerous experi. 
‘ments: we read then} with concern, as we confidered every fuc- 
ceeding fa& as weighing down, with its accumulated effects, the 
author’sconftitution, But, fince the facrifice is made, let us draw 
what inftru@ion we can Seca the viétim, The account begins 
withdifferent facts, relating to diet, and obfervationson digettion, 
from the different fubftances by accident evacuated, at various 
periods, aftereating. The facts are important ; but numerous 
and more extenfive obfervations have been fince made, on di- 
geftion, by Spalanzani, Stevens, &¢, The experiments began 
with ‘bread and water: the quantity of bread was varied from 
twenty to thirty-eight ounces in a day; the water from oné to 
two quarts. The weight of his body gradually decreafed, 
when he ufed thirty ounces. He evacuated a little wind. Lefs 
than two pints of liquid in a day, brought on inconvenient fen- 
fations, as thirft and a pain in the ftomach. The greateft 
quantity that he could eat in a day was forty-fix ounces ; the 
greateft quantity, at once, without uneafinefs, twenty ounces, 
_ When he kept to bread, water, and fugar regularly, he gain- 
ed in weight; when he was irregular, he loft it. But the 
fugar brought on all the fymptoms of fea-fcurvy, In one 
forenoon he eat twenty ounces of fugar, and frequently from 
eight to ten.. The gums were not only fwelled and {pongy, 
but blood was effufed under the.fkin, Sugar is undoubtedly 
Nutritious, though it renders the blood thinner, With our author 
ait did not prove flatulenc. 

The next feries of experiments were made with bread, wa- 
ter, and oil of olives. This feries. of experiments was, in- 
terrupted by a fever of the putrid kind, probably from the 
former fugar diet. The oil, however, feemed to be nutritious. 
When from three, to four pints of milk were daily added to the 
bread and water, he gained in weight, and became coltive. The 
conftitution feemed. to ‘demand all. the nourifhment, and 
acquired ftrength with it. Roafted goofe added to the bread 
and water feemed to give force alfo to the conftitution, though 
he did not greatly gain in weight. Fat beef employed in- 
ftead of roafted goofe, feeimed to firengthen the bodys 
one-third only was fat. On repeating the diet of fugar, 
‘when in perfeé health, he found no affection of the gums; 
it mutt indeed be remembered, that this experiment lafted only ; 
five days, and the former one feventeen 3 that is, the fugar was 
C 3 continued 
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continued fo long: the fcorbutic fymptoms appeared the fif- 
teenth day ; yet, from this fecond experiment, our author is 
inclined to attribute thefe fymptoms to the former diet of 
bread and water. Mr. Orred told Mr. Hewfon, and it is 
mentioned before in the faéts on diet, that failors 4 driven to dif- 
trefs, and cbliged to live on fugar, died of fcurvy. When the 
experiment was repeated with boiled beef, our author fucceeded 
very well., Beef is ftill moft congenial” to an Englifhman’s 
conftitution. Beef, lean, without the gravy, did ‘not fupport 
full health, or an active mind. . The. ftomach did not feem to 
be fatisfied ; with the gravy, it fucceeded better, but an ani- 
mal diet produced dreams.. When the oil‘of the fat or fuet 
was added to the gravy and the meat, the fleep was quieter, 
and he was more drowfy ; but in almoft all the former experi- 
ments he loft fome weight. 

Tn the tenth experiment he gained weight on the whole. His 
diet was then of flour, oil of fuet, water, and falt. Six ounces 
of the oil to twenty ounces of flour, difagreed; the oil was not 
affimilated, though, when tue proportion of oil was lefs 
- 3t was digefted exceedingly well. At laft, Dr. Stark left 
of all the oil; and he loft weight; but he became healthy, 
and hungry foon after meals. Lefs water would fuffice. With- 
out fuet, he could eat more, and the diet was more diuretic ; 
but much bile feemed neceffary to aflimilate the fat. . This 
diet was, therefore, not fufficiently nutrient ; and the increafe 
Of urine was generally very nearly i in proportion to the increafe 
of weight, 

Though oil of olives and of fuet feemed nearly fimilar in their 
effects, yet freth butter, fubftituted inflead of fuet, produced 
uneafinefs in the ftomach, wind and pain in the bowels, with 
diarrhea. Yolks of eggs did not properly combine the oil of 
fuet with water: the diet difagreed, and ran off unaffimilated. 
The oil of butter, tried comparatively with butter, fucceeded 
much better; and indeed every experiment with butter feemed 
to confirm what we formerly obferved from different views, 
that it requires great efforts, in the ftomach, for its affimilation, — 
and increafes the paroxy{ms of fevers. The oil of marrow, 
obtained by gentle heat and preffure, was tried; and its effects 
were found not to be fo inconvenient as thofe of fuet, in a large 
proportion. In afmaller one, it was borne with eafe and free- 
dom. It feemed, however, to bring on a little of the fcorbutic 
appearances ; and animal oils, though they appear to nourifh 
and increafe the weight of the body, do not probably keep the 
fluids in their proper ftate. On returning to the animal diet, 
he had more dreams, but more ftrength. The fat of ftewed beef, 
with the jelly, bread, water, and falt, agreed very well, and 
gave 
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gave firencth as well as fpirits. Bread, lean beef, with the i ins 
fufion of tea fweetened, produced no very particular effeéts ; 
and, when changed for the fat of beef, the appearances were 
the fame. Nothing very remarkable occurred, when the diet 
was of bread, the lean of roafted veal, and water. The fat of 
bacon ham feemed purgative; the Jean had very fimilar effedis ; 
but the moft remarkable appearances occurred on ufing-honey. 
This fubftance proved very diuretic ;- and when heated was 
{carcely lefs fo: it agreed very-well; but.as a faccharine fubs 
ftance, began to produce ulcers on the cheek. When the 
loofenefs which the honey occafioned alfo was confiderable, he 
began to eat Chefhire cheefe : but the fever, which put a peri- 
od to his exiftence, came on in the midft of this experiment ; 
and we do not, with certainty, know. how much was owing to 
the one, and how much to the other. 

Experiments of this kind maft be fubje& to great variety, 
from caufes which cannot be exafily afcertained. The confti, 
tution, the former modes of living, and the time of the year, 
will produce fome difference in the refults, though itis impof- 
fible to take them intothe account. Jn our abridged narrative 
many muft of courfe have been omitted, which the author has 
ftated. It will perhaps be fafer to take only the more general 
refults ; and to be guided by the old maxim, which is fuppofed 
to preclude excefs, fanis omnia fana, In difeafes, the prudent 
phyfician may derive fome afliftance from thefe experiments ; 
they fhew us that {weets, though nourifhing, are, after a long 
continuance, injurious; they point out that honey, as a dizte- 
tic remedy, may be occafionally very ufeful ; that oils, within 
proper limits, are falutary. 

One great circumftance, which fhould be attended to during 
experiments of this kind, is the degree and quantity of per- 
{pirable matter difcharged. Dr. Stark made fome ftatical ex- 
periments, with great precifion, and the refult is included in 
this volume. The hourly wafte of the body was nearly equal 
both day and night, and was about three ounces ten drams; 

the particulars furnifh little fubject of remark, When the di- 
et was varied, butter feemed very perfpirable, and fuet more 
fo: the perfpiration in the night was proportional to that of 
the day, that is, when the daily perfpiration was greateft, the 
nocturnal was alfo greateftl. The perfpiration was very confi- 
derable when no oil was employed. Heated honey was more 
perfpirable than honey without preparation ; though, in this 
matter, there is fome doubt, as he walked much during the 
hours of the former experiment. A {mall proportion of honey ‘ 
feemed more ufeful than a larger one. 


We have now given a pretty full account of this very in- 
C 4 ftructive 
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ftructive. volume: we think it contains fome fads and obferva- 
tions. of real value and importance, but we can only add our 
commendations in general, and exprefs our wifhes for the reft 
of Dr. Stark’s pofthumous Works, 





The Soifiaek Stade of the Empire of Morocco. Tranflated from 
the French of Mr. Chenier. 2 Vols. 80. 105. Od. in 
Boards. Robinfons. 


IN the beginning of the prefent century, fome accounts of 

the empire of Morocco were fucceflively publifhed by feve- 
ral refpedable authors, who had vifited that country in a 
public capacity. But of all who have written on the fubject, 
M. Chenier appears to have enjoyed the beft opportunities of 
acquiring authentic information. He was appointed conful 
by the court of France in 1767, and refided in Morocco many 
years. Several Englifh gentlemen, we are told, and mer- 
chants, now in London, were acquainted with him at Mogo- 
dor, and bear teftimony both to his character and the vera- 
city of his narrative. ‘The tranflation now before us is only 
a part, but that unqueftionably the moft interefting, of the 
Recherches Hiftoriques fur les Maures, by M. Chenier ; as the 
two firft volumes of the Recherches relate to the ancient hif- 
tory of Mauritania, the Arabs under the Caliphs, and the 
conqueft of Spain by the Mahometans; all which fubjects 
have been already treated with fufficient copionfnefs in many 
other hiftorical produ actions. 

The work begins with defcribing the geographical fituation 
and extent of the empire of Morocco, which the author come 
putes to be nearly, two hundred leagues in length, from north 
to fouth, and about an hundyed and thirty from ealt to 
weft, in the broadeft part. ‘With refpe& to the geography of 
this country, it is impoffible for a traveller to be very accurate ; 
for the prejudices of the Moors, who entertain a jealoufy of 
firangers, will not permit them to vifit the inland provinces, 
M. Chenier, notwithftanding this obftruion to his refearches, 


gives fuch an account of the various provinces of this ex- 


tenfive empire, as may enable the reader to form a general, 
and not indiftin@ idea of the fubject. 

We-are next prefented with a detail of the cities, rivers, 
and harbours, the defcription of which appears to be accurate, 
and is frequently interperfed with remarks. The prefent 
emperor has brought all the European merchants to fettle at 
Mogodor ; a city which was begun in 1760. It contains a 
great number of houfes, handfomely and folidly built. It is 
Surrounded with walls, and batteries are exched, not only on 
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the fea-fide, but towards the land, to defend it from any in- 
‘curfion of the fonthern Moors. In cafe of an attack, how- 
ever, this city, which has no water, and is half a league dir 
ftant from the river Tanfis, would foon be at the mercy of the 
enemy, 

The author informs us that the Jose palace, at the 
extremity of the city of Morocco, fronting mount Atlas, is 
a very extenfive and folid building, The principal gates are 
Gothic arches of cut ftone, embellifhed with ornaments in the 
Arabian tafte. Within the walls are various courts and gar- 
dens, elegantly laid out by European gardeners.. In each of 
thefe gardens is a pavilion, to which the emperor frequently 
yetires to take his repofe, or amufe himfelf with his courtiers, 
The infide of thefe pavilions is a kind of {pacious hall, that 
receives light and air from four large doors, in the four fides, 
which are opened more or lefs according to the pofition of the 
fun, or the coolnefs they may produce, ‘The halls are painted 
and gilt in the ftyle called Arabefquée, and ornamented with 
cartouches, containing paflages of the Koran, or other Ara- 
bic fentences. The furniture of thefe apartments is very 
fimple; it confifts only of a couch, fome arm-chairs, tables, 
and china, or other embellifhments; tea-equipage, clocks, 
arms hung round the walls, a water-pot, and carpets for 

rayers. ‘The prefent emperor, who has fhewn an exclufive 
PrPyere nse to the city of Morocco, has added to his palace a 

arge piece of ground, on which he has cavfed to be built, 
by Europeans, regular pavilions in the midit of gardens. 
Thofe are of hewn ftone, have handfome windows, and are 
finithed in an excellent ftyle. We thall prefent our readers 


with the account of the celebrated mount Atlas, in this neigh- 
bourhood. 


‘ Mount Atlas, the boundary of the plain of Morocco, is 
fituated at a {mall diftance to the eaft of the city. This is the 
higheft part of rhat mountain, the vallies of which, flourifhing 
with trees and verdure, and contrafted with the {nows on the 
fummit, have a fingular and picture(que effect. ‘This chain of 
mountains defends the environs of Morocco’from the eaft wind, 
which would be burning in fummer, while the fnows, that cover 
their tops, temper, at the fame time, the heat of the climate. 
_ ‘The nights there are conftantly cool, and it ig only from nine in 
the morning, till’ four or five in rhe afternoon, ‘that any great 
heat is felt... The cold is ‘fenfibly felt in the winter, becaufe of 
the {now which falls on the mountains ; but the cifnmvate is ex- 
tremely healthy. Foreigners, however, do not find Morocco 
an agreeable relidence, for the houfes are inconvenient and’ full 
of bugs; and, in fummer, the multitudes of {corpions, fer 
peats, and gnats, arc inexprefsly tropblefome.’ an 
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The city of Mequinez ‘is fituated eighty leagues north of 
Morocco, and twenty leagues eaft of Sallee and the fea, It 
is furrounded by vallies and eminences highly cultivated, or- 
namented with gardens and plantations of olive trees, and 
watered by a variety of ftreams. ‘The emperor’s palace at 
this city is likewife an extenfive hgphting, and includes feve- 
ral gardens. 

"Fez is another of the principal cities of the empire, as well 
as the moftancient; and it is, befides, the only one diftin- 
guifhed by a tafte for the {ciences, and the induitry of its in- 
habitants. The fituation of Fez is remarkable: it is feated 
at the bottom of a valley, and furrounded by hills in the form 
of a funnel, flattened at the narrow end. ‘The upper part of 
the valley is divided into gardens, planted with high trees, 

orange-groves and orchards, A river winds along the valley: 

watering it in various direftions, turning by its declivity a 
number of mills, and fupplying water in abundance to all the 
gardens and moit of the houfes. The gardens round this 
city are faid to form'a moit delightful amphitheatre. 

~ On the weftern fide of Fez ftands the mountain Zaaron, 
on which is a village confecrated to Mahometan devotion, It 
contains the fanctuary of Sidi Edris, who came from Medina 
at the end of the eighth century, introduced Mahometanifm, 
and was the firft fovereign of his race in this part of Africa. 
‘This fan&tuary is an afylum for malefactors, and never vide 
lated by the emperor of Morocco. 

In moft of the provinces are walled caftles without artillery, 
in which the bafhaws and governors live, and many more 
wholly uninhabited and falling to ruin. M. Chenier lodged 
in one of thofe caftles in 1781, and gives the following ac- 
count of the paflage over the river Morbeya in its neighbour- 
hood ; an expedient which fhows ‘in a ftrong light the power 
of invention, even among a barbarous people,“ 


‘ The only ferry-boat i is a raft, compofed for the occafion, 
of reeds, to which {kins full of wind are tied with cords, made 
from the palm leaf. This is fuftained by feveral Moors, who, 
{wimming, guide and fupport it by their fhoulders, though the 
rapidity of the current, is fuch as to drive it down the ftream 9 
mile in an inftant. Qn this crazy raft travellers and their effects 
are tranfported. The mules fwim acrofs, driven by the muley | 
teers. In September 1781, the waters being low, becaufe of 


the heats, I forded this rapid river; a thing which had not haps 


pened before for five-and-twenty years,’ 


The climate of the empire of Morocco isin general healthy, 
and not fo hot as its fituation might lead us to fuppofe. The 
¢hain of mountain's which’ form Alas, on the eaftern: fide, 
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@efends it from the eaft winds, which would fcorch up the 
earth, were they frequent, The fummit: of thefe mountains 
js always covered with fnow, which falls fo. heavily in winter 
as often’ to bury the Brebes, who inhabit thefe vallies, Their 
plentiful ftreams fpread verdure through the neighbourhood) 
make the winter more cold, and temper the heats of fummer: 
The fea on the weit fide, which extends along thé coat from 
north to fouth, likewife refrefhes the land with regularbreezes, 
that feldom vary, according to their feafons. But at a di- 
ftance from the fea, the heat is fo great that the rivulets 
become dry in fummer. However, as in hot countries dews are 
plentiful, the nights are there always cool. ‘The winters in 
Morocco aré not ‘fevere, nor is there an abfolute need of fire, 
In the ‘coldeft weather the thermometer feldom finks to more 
than five degrees above the freezing point ; and, during a long 
refidence, M. Chenier never faw it lower than to two degrees 
anda half. tee ne 
The foil of Morocco is, in general, extremely fertile. On 
the weftern coaft it is light and ftony, and is better adapted 
to the vine and olive than the culture of wheat. They annu- 
ally burn, before the September rains, the ftubble, which is 
left rather long; and this, with the dung of cattle, every day 
turned to pafture, forms the only manure the land receives, 
The foil requires but little labour, and the ploughing is fo 
light, that the furrows are fearcely fix inches deep ; for which 
reafon, in fome provinces, wooden plough-fhares are ufed for 
cheapnefs, ©The increafe of corn in Morocco is often as fixty 
to one ; and thirty is held to be but an indifferent harveft. 
The inhabitants of Morocco are divided into two claffes, 
the Moors and the Brebes, the latter of whom inhabit the 
mountains, and have a language peculiar to themfelves, but. 
without any diftin@tion of drefs. In the country, the Moots 
live in tents, and have new encampments every year, to 
give reft to the land, and obtain frefh pafturage. M. Chenier 
defcribes them as living in the utmoft fimplicity, and prefent- 
ing a faithful picture of the earth’s inhabitants in the firft ages. 
Their'common: food is coofcoofoo, a pafte made of flour in 
the form of {mall grains, in the manner of Indian paftes. The 
common people eat it with milk or butter indifferently; but 
thofe more at their eafe, as the governors of provinces, or 
their lieutenants, who live in the centre of their encampments, 
have it drefled with a rich broth made of mutton, poultry, 
and pigeons, or hedge-hogs, and mix it afterwards with frefh 
butter. Of the ignorance of thefe country Moors our author 
relates the following extraordinary anecdote. 3 ; 


«I have 
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__ * [have feen one waiting for his difpatches in a room where 
there was a glafs, and, his eye being caught by his own refieéted 
figure, he imagined it was another courier waiting for difpatches 
in-another apartment. Having afked to what place that courier 
was going, and being told to Mogodor, O then, faid~he, we 
will travel together. He made the propofition to his fuppofed 
comrade, who, like him, gefticulated'in the glafs, but gave no 
aga : he began to be angry rill he faw another perfon reflected 
y the fame glafs enter the room, Aftonifhed at his error, he 
could fearcely be perfuaded, in fpite of feeing and feeling, that 
it was poffible to fee one’s felf, faid he, through a ftone.” 
_ The Moors of the cities differ but little from thofe who 
live under tents, except that they have a little more urbanity, 
and that their appearance befpeaks them more wealthy. 
Their houfes feldom have more than one ftory ; moft of them 
are fquare, with a court in the centre, which gives lighe 
and entrance to four principal chambers that form the four 
faces of the fquare. They have no windows, nor is the light 
ever admitted from the ftreet. For an account of the drefs of 
the Moors, and a variety of circumftances concerning them, 
we muft refer our readers to the work, where they will meet 
with much gratification, both from defcription and anecdote. 
Our author gives likewife a fatisfactory account of the anj- 
mals in this country. Among the chief of thefe is the camel, 
which is of the utmoft utility in hot climates and fandy coun- 
tries. The conformation of his ftomach, as M. Chenier ob- 
ferves, is fuch that he can remain feveral days without eating 
or drinking. Before he begins his journey, his keeper gives 
him a plentiful portion of barley; and as he chews the cud he 
ruminates, while he travels, on this food, which lies depo- 
fited in his ftomach until it is wanted. Water is in like 
manner preferved in a receptacle, which nature has prepared, 
of various bladders, and which is brought up into his mouth 
in proportion as he becomes thirfty. | 
Among the inhabitants of Morocco, we ate informed that 
the lower orders, and efpecially the country people, practife 
theft with great addrefs. Of their cunning, in deceiving 
each other, our author has given tie following inftance. : 


‘ ——A thief, who had been condemned to be hanged by ~ 
the arm-pits on the highway, was attended by his wife, weeping 
and lamenting his fuficrings. Still defirous of exhibiting fome 
new proof of his.dexterity, he loudly and piteoufly called after 
a muleteer, who was. pafling with two loaded mules, _ 

* Have compaffion, generous friend, faidhe, on my wife and 


children ; aflift them to draw out fome effects which 1 have hid- 
aen in a pit. Sr eh 
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¢-The muleteer refufed, faying, the goods were ftolen, and 
that if he were caught he fhould be punifhed. Nay, but, replied 
the malefactor, if thou wilt only affift my wife, thou fhalt Lewd 
the half. 

¢ On this the confcientious muleteer confented, and accoms 
panied the wife to the place, who faftened a cord round his body 
that fhe might aid him as he defcended into the pit. No fooner 
was he at the bottom than the threw him down the cord,. and 
drove off the loaded mules.’ 


The fecond volume of this work contains the hiftory of the 

Moorifh government, from the decline of the.empire of the 
Caliphs to the prefent period. This part:is judicioufly 
abridged by the tranflator from the original-of M. Chenier, 
and exhibits a regular detail of the mof important tranfac« 
tions in the country, during a long fucceflion of ages. 
_ Before we conclade our account of this work, we fthalf 
only add, that from the great variety of information which 
}t contains, it cannot but afford much gratification to an in- 
quifitive reader. M. Chenier gives the fulleft defcription of 
the country and inhabitants of Morocco, that has hitherto 
been publifhed ; and his tranflator has not only interpreted 
the original with perfpicuity, but, by dividing the chapters, 
rendered the perufal more eafy and agreeable. 





Some Hiftorical Account of Guinea. By Anthony Benexet. A 
new Edition, 8v0. 25. in Boards, Philips. 


M®: Anthony Benezet was of a refpe€table family, and was 
born at St. Quintin, in Picardy, in 1713. His father was 
one of the many proteftants .who, in confequence of the per- 
fecutions which followed the revocation of the edict of Nantz, 
fought an afylum in foreign countries. After a fhort flay in 
Holland, he fettled with his wife and feveral children in 
London, whence, in 1731, the whole family removed to Phi- 
ladelphia, where Anthony, the author of the prefent narra- 
tive, became afterwards one of the earlieft and moft diftin- 
guithed advocates for the unfortunate Africans; and, in the 
profecution of his benevolent efforts, colleéted all the infor. 
mation which he could procure from travellers, relative to 
the ftate of Guinea. 

This part of Africa, from which the Negroes are fold to 
be carried into flavery, extends along the coaft three or four 
thoufand miles. The northern-moit part of Guinea com- 
mences about the feventeenth degree of north latitude, at the 
great river Senegal, which is faid to be navigable more than 


a thoufand miles, and is defcribed as very agrecable and fruit- 
. ful. 
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ful. The fame is {aid likewife to be the ftate of the country 
adjacent to the river Gambia, which is three hundred miles 
fouth of Senegal, and navigable about fix hundred miles. 
The territory between thefe two rivers is inhabited principally 
by the falofs, Fulis, and Mandingos; of which feveral na- 
tions Mr. Benezet colleéts various particulars, from voyagers 
who had vifited the country. The inhabitants are reprefented 
to be: induftrious, and‘of mild difpofitions. Some of the Man- 
dingos who are fettled at Galem, far up the river Senegal, 
we are told, can read and write Arabic-tolerably, and aré a 
good hofpitable people. 

“The three nations above mentioned pradtife feveral trades, 

as fmiths, potters, faddlers, and weavers. 
-. The next maritime part of Africa isthe Grain and Ivory 
Coaft, which extends about five hundred miles. This is hke- 
wife a fruicful country, producing abundance of rice, roots, 
and fruits. _Flocks and herds are numerous, and fifh is in 
great plenty. Mr. Benezet obferves, that the inhabitants 
of this country are reprefented as rude by fome.writers; while 
others of credit give them a very different character, and fay 
that they are fenfible, courteous, and the faireft traders on 
the coait of Guinea. 

Next adjoining to the Ivory Coaft are thofe called the 
Gold Coaft, and the Slave Coaft. Travellers are not agreed 
about their bounds ; but their-extent together along the coait 
may be about five hundred miles. This part of the country is 
defcribed to be, in general, extraordinary fruitful and agreea- 
ble ; and the Earopeans have in it the greateft number of forts 
and faétories. From thefe, by means cf the Negro factors, a - 
trade is carried on about feven hundred miles back in the 
inland country ; by which great numbers of flaves are pro- 
cured. In this diftrict, the kingdom of Whidah is particularly 
noted by travellers. Smith and Bofman, two of the autho- 
rities cited by Mr. Benezet, agree that it is one of the moft 
delightful countries in the world, and that the natives aré 
generally courteous, 

Beyond the Slave Coaft lies the kingdom of Benin, which, 
though it extends only about 170 miles along the fea, yet 
ftretches fo far inland, as to be efteemed the moft potent king- 
dom.in Guinea. By the accounts which’ Mr. Benezet had 
obtained, the foil and produce appear to be in a great meafure 
the fame with thofe before defcribed ; and the natives are faid 
to be a fincere, good-natured people. Theft, murder, and 
aduitery, we are told, are feverely punifhed in this country. 
~The laft divifion of Guinea from which flaves ate imported, 
are the kingdoms of Kongo and Angola; thefe lie to the 
fouth of Benin, extending with the intermediate land about 
twelve 
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twelve acid miles on the coaft. The foil isin general 
fertile, producing great plenty of grain, Indian corn, and 
fuch quantities of rice, that it hardly affords any profit, with 
fruits, roots,,and,palm-oil in. abundance. The inhabitants 
are generally a quiet people, and behave to ftrangers in a 
mild manner. In thefe two kingdoms, great numbers of the 
natives profefs the Chriftian religion, which was introduced 
by the Portuguefe, who made early fettlements in the country. 
Mr. Benezet ‘delivers afterwards the moft ancient account 
of the Negroes, from the Nubian Geography, and the writ- 
ings of Leo the African; with the firft account of the En- 
lifh trading to Guinea. 
_ He then proceeds to take a view of flavery, which he de- 
{cribes as more tolerable under Pagans and Turks than in the 
colonies. His account of the cruelties, practifed in the flave- 
trade, as defcribed by factors of different nations, cannot but 
excite indignation in the breaft of every perfon of humanity. 
As this fubject has at length drawn the attention of parlia- 
ment, we fhall, at prefent, purfue it no farther; and conclude 
our account of Mr. Benezet’s narrative with obferving, that 
it forms a very powerful auxiliary to the other productions 
lately publifhed with the view of abolifhing the flavery of the 
Negries in the Weft India Iflands. 





An Enquiry into the Nature, Caufes, and Cure of the Confimp- 


tion of the Lungs. By Michael Ryan, M.D. 8vo0. 35. 64, 
Elliott. 


D*: Ryan’s acutenefs and reading will not compenfate for 
his deficiency in practice; and, where we difagree with 
him, we fhall draw our obje&tions from a fource very different 
from that which has fupplied his remarks, When one leg is 
fhot off, faid Sterne,and the organs of fanguification remain the 
fame, the man dies of a plethora, * or muft fpit blood, and in 
a fortnight or three weeks, go off in aconfumption: it hap- 
pens otherwife, replied the opponents : it ought not, faid they,’ 
We cannot, in this cafe, always explain what ought to be: from 
much experience, we know what ufually does occur. 
. Dr. Ryan begins with a fufficiently correc detail of the ufual 
fymptoms; but he feems, from fome fubfequent parts of the 
volume, to confider the remiffions as more diftin® than they 
really are; for though there is generally a decided evening- 
attack, and fometimes an equally obvious one at noon, there 
is, in noinftance, fuch a remiffion as gives room, for any very 
— management of medicines or diet with refpect to it. 
he malignancy of the ulcer too he confiders as owing to the 
acceflion of air; but patients have certainly died of phthifis,” 
without any purulent difcharge; and, of courfe, without any 
reafon 
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reafon to fappofe there wa8 an open ulcer. We think they havé 
died, without any evidence ‘of an ulcer at all, and ¢ertainly 
without fuppofing the difeafe to have extended lower than the 
divifion of the trachea. But inftancés of this* kind are very 
rare ; and thefe decifions, from their nature, muft be uncertain, 
Tt is at leaft clear, that confumptions génerally arife from ul- 
cers in the lungs, and of thefe confumptions our author parti- 
cularly tréats, He oppofes, indeed, De Haen’s idea, that-con- 
fumptions may darife from other caufes. He is corre& in his 
remarks on one of De Haen’s cafes, that it probably was not 
confumption, but 4 dropfy. Heétic coughs, in appearance, 
often attend hydrothorax, and.even a great degree of afcites > 
we have known them miftaken, by ignorant phyficians, for 
confumptions. The equivocal appearance of the matter muf, 
lie thinks, leave the diftin€tion fill uncertain.. Pus is, with 
great difficulty diftinguifhed from mucus; and we fafpect he 
defcribes thé latter, under the name of the former. * Pus,’ he 
fays, ‘is generally greenifh, yellow, or opake.’? This is exadly 
the appearance of mucus from inflamed glands, and it occurs 
in the early ftages of peripneumony, while the infammation is 
very diftantfrom fuppuration. Happily, the diftinétion is not 
of great importante: a heétic fever, from any caufe, is equally 
an object of careful attention, and requires medicines of near- 
Jy the fame kind. 

Among the caufes of confumption, hemoptyfis is faid to be 
an uncommon one. Perhaps alone,’ “it is néver acaufe. But 
phthifis is very nearly connected with {pitting of blood, becaufe 
both are produced by the fame remote caufe, in conftitutions 
where the predifpofition occurs. The hemoptyfis, which 
comes on in the progrefs of the difeafe, or at the end, from 
diffolved blood, has undoubtedly no pretenfions to the rank of 
acaufe. Thehealing of wounds in veffels of the lungs, fhews 
that the accefs of air can do no injury tothe ulcers of tubercles, 
if they were. otherwife difpofed to heal. Why confumptions 
fhould be fo general in England our author cannot explain ; 
and it is no difgrace to him, for it has never yet been explain- 
ed. 

Dr. Ryan is not willing to admit catarrh as a frequent ex- 
citing caufe, and even adduces different accounts of the in- 
Samus. to fhow that confumptions did not often follow this 
difeafe.. We cannot doubt the teftimonies which he. produces ¢ 


‘but we think that we perceive the foundation of the error. 


The greater number of confumptions, which we faw, in con- 
fequence of the influenza, did not appear till the cold weather 
of winter, or the following fpring ; but the cough was con- 
tantly to be traced to that epidemic. Dutt, in different occu- 
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patiors, certainly is an exciting caufe of phthifis; but the 
phthifis calculofa is uncommon ; and of about feven cafes which 
have occurred to us, four of them, at leaft, feem to have been 
owing to a calculous difpofition : two were cured by foap and 
lime-water. Asthma is, with propriety, excluded. The hy- 
drothorax is its confequence; but, with many, this difeafe is 
phthifis. Scrophula is rather a predifpofing than an exciting 
caufe; but it isa very frequent one. Lymphatics and their 
glands Save been ‘ certainly difcovered on the lungs.’ (Cruik- 
fhanks’ Anatomy of the Abforbing Veflels, p. 177.) 

The cure of -phthifis is, we think, not perfeétly accurate, 
Our author feems averfe to a milk-diet ; and not to be aware, 
that the great objections againft animal food arife rather from 
its irritation in the ftomach, and the weaknefs of that organ, 
which renders it incapable of proper aflimilation, than from 
its ftimulus when taken into the blood. Yet his objeétions are 
little more than nominal; for his ‘animal food is chiefly direéted - 
in folution, in the form of broth. We fhall take this opportu- 
nity of remarking, that the milk and vegetable diet is fome- 
times carried too far. ‘There are ftomachs to which it does 
not give a /uficient degree of irritation ; and patients confined 
to it grow unufually weak and languid. To thefe it is ne« 
cefflary to give a portion of folid food. Some, from a contti- 
tutional difpofition, cannot digeft milk; and in others, the 
curd (for coagulation appears neceffary to digeftion), which 
it forms, is too hard. ‘To the latter, a mixture of whey, of 
water, or water-gruel, is expedient: and it then gives no in- 
convenience, Warm cows whey; formed of fome aftringent 
vegetables, is a very proper addition when milk is too laxa« 
tive, and much fuperior to Mead’s aftringent milk. 

Riding on horfeback our author fuppofes not fo ufeful as 
has been imagined. It is undoubtedly an exercife that requires 
more exertion than a carriage, and lefs than walking: per- 
haps this forms its chief advantage. Emetics, he thinks too, 
may weaken the ftomach; but this is not true. They fomes 
times harrafs the patient too much ;. but when he vomits with 
eafe, an occafional emetic is of great fervice ; fometimes they 
prove too Laxative, in fpite of every precaution, and they are 
then injurious. 

That fcrophulous phthifis requires different treatment from 
the other fpecies of the difeafe, we have not found. We fhall, 
however, extra our author’s fentiments on that fubject. 


‘ Whatever difficulty there may arife in inveftigating the 
proximate caufe of fcrophulas we can have none in pointing 
out what regimen and diet is moft fuitable for counteracting its 
baneful effects. The ftate of relaxation and debility, infepa- 
Vou, LXVI. Fuly, 1788, D rably 
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rably connected with this difeafe will undoubtedly authorife 
the adminiftration of a generous diet, and the application of 
fuch remedies as increafe the tone and contractility of the mov- 
ing fibres: we muft, therefore, fupply the patient with plenty 
of animal food, and that of the moft nutritious quality, and 
the moft eafy of digettion. If one or more ulcers be prefent, 
and happen to difcharge profufely, which is commonly the cafe, 
the univerfal debility confequent thereon, will ftill more julti- 
fiably warrant the free and repeated ufe of a nourilhing diet; 
even in the indolent ftate of the tumors, thefe directions, I ap- 
prehend, are in fome degree admiflible, as they affift in corrett- 
ing the general cachedtic ftate of the body. The increafing the 
tone of the fibres, as I have juft now obferved, is as neceflary 
as the other part of the cure, and in this way I perceive fea 
bathing and the Peruvian bark, fo univerfaliy employed, to be 
advantageous. 

‘| fuppofe it will be generally admitted, from the foregoing 
obfervations, that whatever part of the fyftem thefe {crophulous 
ulcers occupy, the practice ought to hold good with very few 
reftriflions. If a reftorative diet be eligible, when the ulcers 
attack any certain part whatfoever ; it muit, of courfe, be equally 
fo in any other,.on condition that it is neither heating or in~ 
flammatory. The Peruvian bark will, 1 fuppofe, on the fame 
principles be proper and ufeful. From thefe confiderations, a 
itrong prefumption arifes, that a nourifhing diet and the Peru- 
vian bark may be employed in the phthifis {crophulofa with 
fafety.’ 

Dr. Ryan very candidly owns, that his experiments with 
this plan have not been fuccefsful. We find heétic patients 
will bear, with advantage, two motions (we fpeak in general) 
a day; and we find that falt-water with milk will produce 
thefe, without ficknefs or griping. What then fhould impede 
a trial, where we unite every advantage, and run no rifk *? 
The nourifhing diet employed during the healing of external 
ulcers,- cannot furely be direéted when there is a fever in the 
fyitem, which forbids every thing ftimulant.—Bliftering ap- 
pears of little ufe to Dr. Ryan; bet the mof fuccefsful events 
which we have feen, were in confequence of blifters applied 
repeatedly, and for a long continuance. A perpetual drain is 
the moft certain method of.-relieving internal inflammation. 

Asa fcrophulous medicine, Dr. Ryan recommends colts- 
foot; and in a ftrong decoétion, as he direéts, we have feen 
it frequently. of great fervice. Of the cicuta he does not 
fpeak from experience; and he fays nothing of the digitalis, 
though, from its taking off too. great irritability, we fufpect 





* The phthifis, decidedly fcrophuylous, is rather uncommon; fo that we 
have never adopted this plan; in a calc imagediately betore us it is inad~ 
malible from extreme weakrefs, 
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it may be of fervice. Of the healing halfams he fpeaks with 
difrefpect, copying, perhaps, more modern authors, who have 
not obferved, that the expectoration is fometimes checked from 
a weaknefs of the vefiels. ‘The balfams, with proper care, 
and in peculiar fituations, are very ufeful, particularly the 
balfam of Peru. 

The Appendix contains obfervations on Dr. Reid’s work, 
which we think one of the moft valuable on the fubje@&. Our 
young author fhows too much confidence, in drawing the Ulyf- 
fean bow with Ulyffes. Yet, on the whole, though there is 
too much theory, and too little experience in this work, we 
have followed it with fomewhat more attention than we fhould 
have done, had we not found marks of good fenfe, and a pros 
per degree of candour, interfperfed through it. 





The Hiftory of the Decline and Fall cf the Roman Empire. By 
Edward Gibbon, Efq. Volumes IP. V. and VI. 410. 3h. 35 
in Boards. Cadell, 


WE rejoin the former companion of many pleafing pages 
with no common fatisfattion. The age of controverfy is 

now pafied, and fucceflive years has eftablifhed a character, which 
oppolition endeavoured to obfcure, or which animofity was 
eager to undermine. One biemifh muft fill remain, nor will 
thefe volumes contribute io efface it; but, while we view this 
dark fpot with regret, it muft not be permitted to hide the 
various qualities of the hiftorian, which demand the praifes of 
every impartial critic. Mr. Gibbon, in many refpects, refem- 
bles Tacitus. At the zra when their refpective languages had 
been polifhed with the moft anxious care, each formed a 
new fpecies of hiftorical compofition; each exprefied the 
jufteft and moft philofophical fentiments, in a ftyle- of expref- 
five brevity, which keeps the attention conftantly awake, exer- 
cifes the judgment, and frequently fuggefts new topics, which 
the mind may at its leifure examine, or difcuffions which it may 
ata future period renew. With Hume or Robertfon it might 
have been fuppofed, that the Englifh language of hiftory had 
reached its faummit of perfeAlion. Whether Gibbon has adopt- 
ed a bettér ftyle, is not our bufinefs to examine: he has em- 
ployed a different one, which is at once elegant and energetic. 
Its pointed concifenefs feems only to be occafionally ftudied 
with too much attention ; and, in its terfenefs, we fometimes 
lofe the firft quality in hiftorical compofition, perfpicuity. In 
other refpects, Gibbon is fuch an hiftorian as Rome might have 
placed in a rank above Tacitus. His varied and extenfive 
information leaves nothing which it does not elucidate, his 
acquaintance with polite literature nothing which it does not 
Dz adorn ; 
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adorn ; and, while he keeps the general tenour of his flyle 
with the mafettic dignity of hiftory, he becomes at times the ora- 
tor and the pdet. Montefquieu, who drew part of the out-line, 
which Gibbon has filled up, might have executed this tafk in 
an able manner. The fpecimen gave’ us reafon to expect a 
very complete work ; but from an author whom fancies oc- 
cafionally dazzle, and whom hypothefes have fometimes mifled, 

we might not have receiveda whole fo perfe&t. We congratu- 
late the world that Mr. Gibboa has h nd the twelve years ‘ of 


“ health, of leifure, and perfeverance’ which he wifhed; we 


thank him, that he has employed them fo well for our fervice. 

Mr. Gibbon’s former volumes have engaged much of our 
attention. ‘The firft volume occurs in three different Num- 
bers of the XLIit. volume of our Journal; and the two fubfee 
quent ones are confidered, at very confiderable length, in the 
Lift. When fuch works occur, our readers are the chief gainers 
by fo extenfive an examination ; and it requires no apology: 
in our prefent circomftances, we muft be as concife as we can ; 
but we muft not facrifice our author to impending avocations. 
We fhall purfue therefore the narrative from tire 4z6th page of 
the LIft. volume. 

Zeno and Anaftafius held with a feeble hand the {ceptre of 
the Eaft, and, under the mildnefs of their fway, a hero appear- 
ed who gave for a time the {plendor of empire to forfaken Rome. 
Theodoric the Oftrogoth was of the race of the Amali: his 
youth was marked by fpivit, enterprize, and generofity ; his 
riper years by firmnefs and courage ; his decline by cruelty and 
perfecution. While the vigour of his mind remained, the felfifh 
paffions, the meaner jealoufies, could find no place: when he 
was no longer Theodoric he was.a tyrant. ‘The Goths, in the 
heart of the eaftern empire, were a doubtful band; their alle- 
giance was fufpicious ; and their enmity might be deftru€tive. 
When the balance which the eaftern policy had formed, was 
deftroyed by the union of the whole power in the illegitimate 
Theodoric, the artful court of Byzantium probably fuggelted 
the conqueft of Italy to the fpirited ruler of the Goths. He 
purfued the plan ; he fucceeded, and revived, for a time, the 
fplendor of Rome. With Arian principles he was tolerant, 
and left the catholics:in pofieffion of the full power of the ma- 
tional religion: himfelf illiterate, he encouraged Kitesature : 
without tafte, he cherifhed the arts. The end of his life was 
fullied by perfecution: his beft deeds were blackened by the 
condemnation of Boethius. He lived, however, torepent ; but 
the remorfe of his laft moments expiated very imperfedlly the 
lofs which had accrsed te philofophy and literature, from his- 
exuelty. 
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In the time of Theodoric, three barbarian peafants turned 
their eyes from their flocks to the army :—one of thefe rofe by 
degrees to the command of the guards, and at laft to the eaft- 
ernempire. The elder Juftin was brave but illiterate ; and his 
more fubtle and politic nephew gained the army by his largeffes, 
and theclergy by his catholic faith and his intolerance. Juf- 
tinian was confequently invefted with the title of Nobiliflimus, 
‘in his uncle’s reign ; and, after his death, fucceeded peaceably 
to a throne which he held more thar thirty-eight years. This 
reign occupies the greater part of the fourth volume. Itis im- 
portant, ina military and a literary view. Mr. Gibbon has 
examined it with the minutenefs which it merits, and has dif- 
played his ufual fagacity, his penetration, and his learning. 
The jurifprudence and the theology of the emperor; the con- 
troverfies and feéts which ftill divide the oriental church; and 
the reformation of the Roman law, which is ftill obeyed by 
many enlightened nations of Europe, are fucceflively ex 
amined by the hiftorian of the Roman empire. 

Of the civil reign of Juftinian much is faid: Theodora, 
taken from the ftage to ke exalted to the eaftern throne, as the 
confort of Juftinian, has not efcaped the virulence of hiftori- 
ans, who perhaps were blinded by her former profeffion ; proba- 
bly by her heterodoxy. If the was once licentious, fhe feems 
to have been at laft virtuous; for calumny has not ftained the 
fame of the wife of theemperor. If fhe was once voluptuous, 
fhe was at laft firm and courageous. To her it was owing, 
that Juftinian did not fly from the rebellious attempts of the 
nephews of Anaftafius ; end her fpirit anticipated the heroifm 
of Catharine, who, in fimilar circumftances, and with a virtue, 
before her marriage alfo equivocal, preferved Peter the Great 
by efforts equally meritorious. Mr. Gibbon explains alfo, 
though a little tooiate, the blue and the green factions, which, 
though they at firft arofe only from the diftinétions of drefles 
in the circus and hippodrome, yet, more than once, threatened 
to fubvert the empire. He explains the ancient commerce be- 
tween Conftantinople and China for filk, and the introduétion 
of that elegant luxury into the eaftern empire. The revenues 
of Juftinian were ample; but his profufion exceeded them. He 
was avaricious and prodigal; and though much of the infamy 
refted on John of Cappadocia, it cannot be denied that the 
weaknefs of the emperor was, at leaft, an accomplice to the 
avarice, perhaps the treachery of the prefect. The charatter 
ef John is written in our author’s beft manner. Our readers 
cannot but be pleafed with feeing it. 

¢ His knowledge was not borrowed from the {chools, and his 
ftyle was fcarcely legible ; but he excelled in the powers of native 
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genius, to fuggeft the wifeft counfels, and to find expedients in 
the moft defperate fituations. The corruption of his heart was 
equal to the vigour of his underftanding. Although he was 
fulpected of magic and pagan fuperflition, he appeared infenfible 
to the fear of God or the reproaches of man ; and his afpiring for- 
tune was raifed on the death of thoufands, the poverty of millions, 
the ruin of cities, and the defolation of provinces. From the 
dawn of light to the moment of dinner, he affiduoufly laboured to 
enrich his mafter and himfelf at the expence of the Roman world ; 
the remainder of the day was fpent in fenfual and obfcene plea» 
fures, and the filent hours of the night were interrupted by the 
perpetual dread of the juftice of an affuffin, His abilities, perhaps 
his vices, recommended him to the lafting friendfhip of Juftinian ; 
the emperor yielded with reluctance to the fury of the people; 
his victory was difplayed by the immediate reftoration of their 
enemy ; and they felt above ten years, under his oppreflive admi- 
niftration, that he was ftimulated by revenge rather than inftruct- 
ed by misfortune, ‘Their murmurs ferved only to fortify the re- 
folution of Juftinian; but the prefeét, in the infolence of favour, 
provoked the.refentment of Theodora, difdained a power before 
which every knee was bent, and attempted to fow the feeds of dif 
cord between the emperor and his beloved confort. Even Theos 
dora herfelf was conftrained to diffemble, to wait a favourable 
moment, and by an artful confpiracy to render John of Cappa- 
docia the accomplice of his own deftruction, At atime when Beli- 
farius, unlefs he had been a hero, muft have fhewn himfelf a re- 
bel, his wife Antonina, who enjoyed the fecret confidence of the 
emprefe, communicated his feigned difcontent to Euphemia the 
daughter of the prefeét; the credulous virgin imparted to her 
father the dangerous project, and John, who might have known 
the value of oaths and promifes, was tempted to accept a noctur- 
nal, and almoft treafonable interview with the wife of Belifarius. 
An ambufcade of guards and eunuchs had been pofted by the 
command of Theodora; they rufhed with drawn {words to {eize 
pr to punifh the guilty minifter: he was faved by the fidelity of 
his attendants ; but, inftead of appealing to a gracious fovereign, 
who had privately warned him af hin danger, he pufillanimoufly 
fled to the fanétuary of the church. The favourite of Juftinian 
was facrificed to conjugal tendernefs or domeftic tranquillity ; the 
eonverfion of a prefect into a prieft extinguifhed his ambitious 
hopes ; ; but the friendfhip of the emperor alleviated his difgrace, 
and he retained in the mild exile of of Cyzicus an ample portion 
of his riches. Such imperfect revenge could not fatisfy the un- 
relenting hatred of Theodora; the murder of his old enemy, the 
bithop of Cyzicus, afforded a decent pretence ; and John of Cap- 
padocia, whofe actions had deferved a thoufand deaths, was at lat 
condemned fora crime of which he was innocent. A great mini- 
fter, who had been invefted with the honours of conful and pa- 


_ trician, was ignominioufly feourged like the vileft of malefactors ; 


a tattered cloak was thefole remnant of his fortunes ; he was tranfe 
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ported in a bark to the place of his banifhment, at Antinopolis in 
Upper Egypt, and the prefect of the Eaft begged his bread through 
the cities which had trembled at his name. During an exile of 
feven years, his life was protracted and threatened by the ingeni- 
ous cruelty of Theodora; and when her death permitted the em- 
peror to recall a fervant whom he had abandoned with regret, the 
ambition of John of Cappadocia was reduced to the humble duties 
of the facerdotal prefeflion. His fucceflors convinced the fubjects 
of Juttinian, that the arts of oppreffion might ftill be improved by 
experience and induftry ; the frauds of a Syrian banker were in 
troduced into the adminiftration of the finances : and the example 
of the prafect was diligently copied by the queftor, the public 
and private treafurer, the governors of provinces, and the :princis 
pal magilirates of the Eaftern empire.’ 

Among the expences of Juftinian, the greateft and the nobleft 
were the public edifices. After celebrating the genius of Anthe- 
mius, Mr. Gibbon defcribes, from good authorities, the church 
of St. Sophia, the mott {plendid ornament of the Chriftian re- 
ligion, in that age of fplendor, and at prefent the moft brilliant 
refidence of Mahometan fuperftition. Churches, palaces, and 
fortifications contributed to exhauft the treafury of Juftinian, 
and remained as monuments of the piety, the caprice, and the 
weaknefs of the emperor anc the empire. The Roman fpirit 
could no longer defend the capital : it was Joftin walls and for- 
treffes. In defcribing thefe, our hiftorian glances at the ene- 
mies they were deftined to oppofe; and this chapter contains 
much information relating to the predatory incurfions of the 
Ifaurians, and the more regular but not lefs dangerous attempts 
of the Perfians. <A different fyitem led the emperor to aboliflr 
the fchools of Athens, and the confulfhip of Rome: in either 
his expences were inconfiderable; but the former ftill fecretly 
adhered to the pagan doétrines, and the latter bore the fem- 
blance at leaft of fovereignty. We can fcarcely lament either 
event ; yet, while the writings of Simplicius remain, it wil! be 
evident that the learning of Athens had not wholly degenerated 
into verbal quibbles, or fceptical difquifitions. 

The wars of Juftinian were carried on by Belifarius: while 
the vain title of Rome to the dominion of the world remained, 
an enterprifing fpirit would find fome pretext to render it real. 
The veteran legions, who had fought in Perfia, and conguered 
on the confines of the eaftern empire, were led to Africa, and 
Carthage was conquered, after it had been once deftroyed. The 
Vandal dominion in Africa was overthrown. The civil breils 
of the Gothic chiefs ; the female defcendant of Theodoric, who 
poffeffed his abilities, but was unequal to the fway of a turbu- 
lent nation, that would own no female rule; the voluntary re- 


fignation of the laft defcendant of the Gothic chief; all con- 
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tributed to turn Juftinian’s views to Rome. Belifarius was 

again victorious; and, though befieged in Rome, he knew how 
to repel the numerous armies of the Goths, and to check an 
attack, which has been paralleled only by that of the Turks 
on Rhodes, and perhaps by that of the French and Spaniards 
on Gibraltar. The attacks were equally violent and formid- 
able; the defences equally f{pirited and fuccefsful. Much of 
Belifarins’ fuccefs was owing to his own talents ; much to for- 
tune: the catholicifm of Juftinian contributed fomewhat to the 
fuccefs of his arms; and a divided people, a nation not wholly 
conquered, with enervated conquerors, could not offer an ade- 
quate refiftance to the fpirited attacks of foldiers, who, though 
mercenaries, inherited the Roman name, and endeavoured ta 
deferve it. We have preferved the character of the minifter, 


the corrupt prefect of the Eaft; det us add to it that of Juftinian’s 
fuccefsfu] general. 


‘ Whenever he appeared in the ftreets and public places of 
Conftantinople, Belifarias attracted and fatisfied the eyes of 
the people. His lofty ftature and majettic countenance fulfilled 
their expectations of an hero; the meanelt of his fellow-citizens 
were emboldened by his gentle and gracious demeanour; and 
the martial train which attended his foot{fteps, Icft his perfon 
more acceffible than in a day of battle. Seven thoufand horfe- 
men, matchlefs for beauty and valour, were maintained in the 
fervice, and at the private expence of the general, Their prow- 
efs was always con{picuous in fingle combats, or in the foremoft 
ranks; and both parties confeffed, that in the fiege of Rome, 
the guards of Belifarius had alone vanquifhed the Barbarian 
hoft. ‘Their numbers were continually augmented by the 
braveft and moft faithful of the enemy; and his fortunate cap- 
tives, the Vandals, the Moors, and the Goths, emulated the 
attachment of his domeftic followers. By the union of libera- 
Jity and juftice, he acquired the love of the foldiers, without 
alienating the affeCtions of the people. The fick and wounded 
were relieved with medicines and money; and {till more effica- 
cioufly by the healing vifits and fmiles of their commander. 
"The lofs of a weapon or an horfe was inftantly repaired, and 
gach deed of valour was rewarded by the rich and honourable 
gifts of a bracelet or a collar, which were rendered more pre- 
cious by the judgment of Belifarius, He was endeared to the 
hufbandmen by the peace and plenty which they enjoyed un- 
der the fhadow of his ftandard. Initead of being injured, th¢ 
country was enriched by the march of the Roman armies; and 
fuch was the rigid difcipline of their camp, that not an apple 
was gathered from the tree, net a path could be traced in the 
fields of corn. Belifarius was chafte and fober. In the licence of 
a military life, none could boatt they had feen him intoxicated 
with wine: the moft beautiful captives of Gothic or Vandal 
gace were offered to his embraces; but he turned afide ec 
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their charms, and the hufband of Antonina was never fufpected 
of violating the laws of conjugal fidelity. The fpectator and 
hiftorian of his exploits has obferved, that amidft the perils of 
war, he was daring without rafhnefs, prudent without fear, flow 
or rapid according to the exigencjes of the moment; that in 
the deepeft diftrefs he was animated by real or apparent hope, 
but that he was modeft and humble in the moft profperous for- 
tune. By thefe virtues, he equalled or excelled the ancient 
matters of the military art, Victory, by fea and land, attended 
his arms. He fubdued Africa, Italy, and the adjacent iflands, 
led away captives the fucceffors of Genferic and Theodoric ; 
filled Conftantinople with the fpoils of their palaces, and in 
the {pace of fix years, recovered half the provinces of the weft- 
ern empire. In his fame and merit, in wealth and power, he 
remained, without a rival, the firft of the Roman fubjeéts: the 
voice of envy could only magnify his dangerous importance ; 
and the emperor might applaud his own difcerning fpirit, which 
had difcovered and raifed the genius of Belifarius.’ 

While the emperor of the Eaft was victorious in Africa and 
Italy, the frontiers of the empire were left undefended, by the 
abfence of the Goths, who went to Italy under Theodoric, and 
were attacked by a new nation who appeared in the confines 
of mount Imaus and the Cafpian; a nation deftined to fucceed 
Juftinian, and hold nearly the fame dominions which he pof- 
fefled. ‘This people the Romans had never heard of,, but 
from the Avars, who had fied before them: this conquered 
band offered their fervices to Juftinian as invincible; this fu- 
gitive race ftyled themfelves irrefiftible. They introduced, 
however, their conquerors to the Romans; and the ambition 
of the Perfiazn monarch made them friends, from the fenfe of 
common intereft, 

The ambition of Chofroes had lefs of an objeét than his 
apprehenfions. He heard of Juftinian’s victories, and dreaded 
where he might next turn his arms. Before his legions 
returned from the Tyber, the wars between the vaffals of 
thefe princes had been fecretly fomented and ob{fcurely carried 
on, till at laft the king of Perfia invaded Syria, and purfued 
the war with a predatory avarice. The name and appearance. 
of Belifarius checked his career. ‘Therepentance of the faith- 
lefs Colchians, who, after their revolt and their voluntary fub- 
miffion to the Perfian monarch, returned to the dominion of 
Juftinian, crufhed his ambitious defigns in that quarter; and 
afifty years of fufpicious peace was agreed to on both fides, 

The reign of Juftinian in the latter period was turbulent, 
and in effect calamitous : the Moors revolted in Africa; the 
Goths in Italy. Though each were in fome degree fubdued, 
the countries only exhibited the deftruCtive fteps of a civil war, 
in almoft a general defolation, The hero Belifarius, in the 
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fuccefsful recovery of Italy, was fuperfeded by the eunuch 
Narfes, whofe fpirit at leaft fhowed no figns of mutilation; and, 
to his triumphs, he added the defeat of the Franks and Alleman- 
ni, who, after the expulfion of the Goths, invaded Italy. Beli- 
farius in the decline of life put on the helmet once more, and 
once more victory crowned his toils) The Bulgarians came 
almoft to the walls of Conftantinople, and were repelled. But 
this Jaft effort could not reconcile thofe who envied or hated 
him. He was accufed of -confpiring againft Juftinian’s life: 
his eftate and honours were taken away; but they were foon 
reftored, and the ftory of ‘ date Obolum Belifario’ has only con- 
tributed to illuftrate a moral tale on the viciflitudes of human 
life, or to give celebrity to the names of a painter and an en- 
graver. — 

Soon after this event, Juftinian died. Huis charaéter may be 
fhortly drawn, Laborious without genius, afpiring without 
military talents, and blinded by the fufpicious policy of a jea- 
Jous court, his fame has been transferred to his generals and his 
lieutenants. If the choice of thefe was accidental, he was for- 
tunate ; if, from a conviétion of their merit, he was wife and 
judicious. From the Pandeéts he is chiefly known, and for 
thefe he deferves commendation. 

We have followed our author in a continued narrative, as it 
would give the beft idea of his opinions, without broken refer- 
ences to chapters or their different portions. On the next fubje& 
we muft be more concife ; for, though we wifhed to have finifh- 
ed the volume in this Number, we can review only the labours 
of Juftinian, in our author’s account of his reformation of the 
Roman Iaw. 

Before he fpeaks of the reformation, or the decline of thé 
Roman law, he examines its origin in the ruder periods, when 
the combinations of focial intercourfe were few, and the necef- 
fity of guarding againft error fcarcely exifted. Mr. Gibbon 
traces the origin of the Twelve Tables, their influence and 
extent, with the numerous ediéts of civilized Rome, their occa- 
fional union under one code ; or the additions which the capricé 
or fancy, the jealoufy or revenge, the wifdom or juftice of 
fucceeding emperors had made. The fucceffion of civil lawyers 
is his next objet; and, from the contendiny opinions and 
diffufe commentaries which then, exifted, modern times may 
almoft congratulate themfelves on the concifenefs of their laws. 
Philofophy was added to affift jurifprudence; and authority of- 
ten fuperfeded both. The law was fometimes rigoroufly, fome- 
times liberally interpreted, and juftice was occafionally loft in 
the contentions of fects. ‘The perpetual edict of Hadrian fhort- 
encd thefe controverfies, and the quintumviraie of legal autho- 
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rity under Theodofius was without appeal. In five civilians 
there muft be a majority, yet our author adds * if ‘they were 
eqaally divided ’ the cafting vote was Papinian’s. How this could 
be done is not eafy to conceive: perhaps a lefs number was 
competent to decide; but if it was, our author fhould have 
told us fo. ‘The hiftory of Pandeéts is not new; but we with 
to embellifh our Journal with one other character, that of Tri- 
bonian, the chief labourer in this new field. 


‘ This extraordinary man, the obje& of fo much praife and 
cenfure, was a native of Side, in Pamphilia, and his genius, 
like that of Bacon, embraced as his own all the bufinefs and 
knowledge of the age. Tribonian compofed both in profe and 
verfe, on a ftrange diverfity of curious and abitrufe fubjects : 
a double panegyric of Juftinian, and the life of the philofopher 
Theodotus; the nature of happinefs, and the duties of govern- 
ment; Homer’s Catalogue, and the four and twenty forts of 
Metre; the Aftronomical Canon of Ptolemy; the Changes of 
the Months; the Houfes of the Planets; and the Harmonic 
Syftem of the World. To the literature of Greece he added 
the ufe of the Latin tongue; the Roman civilians were depo- 
fited in his library and in his mind; and he moft affiawoufly 
cultivated thofe arts which opened the road of wealth and pre- 
ferment. From the bar of the pretorian prefects, he raifed 
himfelfto the honours of quaftor, of conful, and of mafter of 
the offices: the council of Juftinian liftened to his eloquence 
and wifdom, and envy was mitigated by the gentlenefs and 
affability of his manners. The reproaches of impiety and ava- 
rice have ftained the virtues or the reputation of Tribonian. 
In a bigotted and perfecuting court, the principal minifter was 
accufed of a fecret averfion to the Chriftian faith, and was 
fuppofed to entertain the fentiments of an atheift and a pagan, 
which have been imputed, inconfiftently enough, to the laft 
philofophers of Greece. His avarice was more clearly proved 
ant more fenfibly felt. If he were fwayed by gifts in the ad- 
miniftration of juftice, the example of Bacon will again occur; 
nor can the merit of Tribonian atone for his bafenefs, if he 
degraded the fanétity of his profeffion ; and if laws were every 
day enacted, modified, or repealed, for the bafe confideration of 
his private emolument. In the fedition of Conftantinople, his 
removal was granted to the clamours, perhaps to the juft in- 
dignation of the people; but the queftor was {peedily reftored, 
and, till the hour of his death, he poffefled, above twenty 
years, the favour and confidence of the emperor. His paffive 
and dutiful fubmiffion has been honoured with the praife of 
Juftinian himfelf, whofe vanity was incapable of difcerning 
how often that fubmiffion degenerated into the groffeft adula- 
tion. Tribonian adored the virtues of his gracious matter ; 
the. earth was unworthy of fuch a prince; and he affected a 
pious fear, that Juftinian, like Elijah or Romulus, would be 
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fnatched into the air, and tranflated alive to the manfions of 
celeftial glory.’ 


The code of Juftinian was the firt work: it was defigned to 
imitate the form and the concife decifions of the Twelve Tables. 

To compofe the Pandetts was a more arduous operation, 
as, from that mafs of queftions, controverfies, and refinements, 
it was defigned to extract the fpirit of the Roman jurifprudence, 
The publication of the Pandeéts was preceded by the Inftitutes, 
or elements of the Roman Jaw: but it is not uncommon, in 
mentioning the labours of Juftinian, for he might have faid, 
* quorum ipfe pars magna fui,’ to ufe the different terms with 
out an exact difcrimination. , 

In the reign of Fuftinian this work was repeatedly changed ; 
and fixteen of his own edicts, with one hundred and fixty-eight 
novels (new decifions), had been admitted into the authentic 
body of law. ‘The accuracy of the copy, or the fubftance of 
the Inftitutes, we tannot abridge. Mr. Gibbon has executed 
it with great precifion, and we fhall not, prefume to delineate 
a fhadow, from a fhade. Yet we may obferve, that Mr. Gib- 
bon cguntenances the feverity of the Roman creditor, in oppo- 
fition to thofe who refine the meaning of the law, and interpret 
it more confiftently with the rights of humanity ; that he draws 
in the fulleft colours, the cruelty of that fummary juftice which 
fathers of families exercifed ; the venality of public juftice, 
and the corruption of the Roman peoplee—Mr. Gibbon con- 
cludes with fome reflections on the abufe of civil jurifprudence, 
and then proceeds to the reign of Juftin. We hope to be able 
to follow him very foon. 





The Life of Captain James Cook. By Andrew Kippis, D- D. 
F.R.S. and 8,4. 4to. 11. 15. in Boards. Robinfons. 


}F it be a pleafing tafk te contemplate the lives and actions 

of eminent men, it muft be more agreeable when thefe lives 
are connected with the moft uncommon and moft interefting 
events. If we look at captain Cook, we fhall perceive a man 
rifing from an obfcure itation by his intrinfic merit; but, by 
the intervention alfo of fortunate circumftances, which equal 
merit feldom meets with, and without whofe afliftance equal 
deferts might fleep unnoticed. He was an apprentice to 4 
fhopkeeper, and in a coafting coal veffel; but he became a 
poft captain, an aftronomer, a very able geographer, and the 
moft fuccefsful navigator that any age probably ever faw, 
Columbus failed through lefs extenfive feas, was involved in 
fewer of the dangers of navigation; and his difcoveries, if 
more important ia thelr confequences, were atchieved with 
lef{s 
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lefs_perfonal danger, and with lefs immediate advantage to 
fcience. The difcovery of another world, from his {cientifical 
views alone, raife him to the higher rank; but, if thefe views 
were borrowed, as is contended in the late Tranfadtions of the 
American Society,-he finks below captain Cook. Vafquez 
de Gama comes nearer in character to our navigator. His dif- 
coveries were important; and, if conduéted through unknown 
channels, were not carried to unknown.-countries, It required 
little exertion of genius or of fcience to find that it was only pof- 
fible to arrive at a fouth-eaftern country by following a coaft 
which trended foutherly, till it affumed an eaftern direétion. 
Yet, in extent of navigation, and in difcoveries, he was infe- 
rior to Cook. If we compare him with Magelhaens,, Anfon, 
and other circumnavigators of the globe, we may find greater 
fortitude in the latter, fince their exigencies were greater, and 
they were not provided with the fame fupports; yet no cir- 
cumftance occurred in which our navigator did not difplay the 
coolnefs, fortitude, and intrepidity, equal to the otcafion. 
There was no reafon to fappofe that, either in active or paffive 
courage, he would have been inferior to Anfon or Dampier. 

It has been objected to England, by various writers on the 
continent, that fhe looks with cool indifference,on her greateft 
benefactors ; and that it was particularly difgraceful to fee that 
Cook received no public honours. ‘The Englith are not, :in- 
deed, enthufiafts in raifing their acclamations, they are not 
exuberant in accumulating their praifes, or prodigal in befow- 
ing their honours, Captain Cook has received general: appro- 
bation ; but he did not advance one ftep too faft in the naval 
line. His humane precautions, in preferving the health of 
feamen, attracted the attention of the Royal Society ; and they 
beftowed their bef honours, the annual fnedal, and a feat in 
their Society. The government has carried its regard beyond 
the grave, by its attention to his furviving relatives. It is 
not, eafy to fay, what.a cool reflecting people fhould have done 
more : we know what.would have been done in another. nation, 
and we know what compliments have been paid to his memory 
by individuals; but thefe are not the objects of our prefent 
attention. 

Yet, perhaps, among the honours which the memory of 
captain Cook has received, we ought to confider the Life be- 
fore us, written with no common care, and compiled from 
fources the moft authentic. Dr. Kippis writes with the 
calm dignity which diftinguifhed the actions he. defcribes, 
and, without intemperate praife, or exaggerated encomiums, 
he points out the great importance of captain Cook’s difco- 
veries, and the great abilities which he difplayed in their pur- 
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fuit. If there is an error, it is one common to the moft aceu- 
rate biographers, and, at beft, a venia] one; we mean, give 
ing to trifles a little too much importance. 

There was a great difficulty in the conduét of this work, 
which Dr. Kippis feems to have felt, and to have efcaped from 
very properly. In the Life of Captain Cook his voyages were 
the mo important obje&s ; but to have abridged every part 
of his three voyages would have been an arduous undertaking, 
and an improper attempt. To have fpoken of them flightly, 
would have robbed Cook of his moft ftriking merits. The 
line which Dr. Kippis has drawn 1s this :—to give a connected 
detail of the whole, but to bring forward in the picture only 
thofe'parts in which our navigator was perfonally confpicuous. 
The private life of Cook is chiefly new; and many little 
fa&ts and anecdotes, which intereft us in a life of fo much 
public utility, are colle€ted from the beft information. 

Mr. Cook, we’have faid, was originally an apprentice in 
the coal trade ; and he afterwards became a mate of a coafting 
vefiel. In the wat of 1755, fearful of being preffed while 
he was'in the Thames, he entered as a volunteer on board the 
Eagles Sir Hugh Pallifer was appointed, foon after his en- 
gagement,. to command her, and he diftinguifhed Cook as 
an able, active, and diligent feaman. It was parliamentary 
intereft which raifed him to-the poft of mafter.. He was ap- 
pointed fucceflively to the Grampus and Garland, without 
being able, from accidents, to take poffeflion of his office: at 
laft he was appointed to the Mercury; but all thefe fucceflive 
changes occurred in five days ; fo active were his friends! In the 
Mercury, he went with fir Charles Saunders and general Wolfe 
to Quebec, and, by the recommendation of fir Hugh Pailifer, 
was'appointed to take the foundings between the ifland of Or- 
leans and the north fhore of the river St. Lawrence. He made 
a complete draught of the’channel and foundings, though he 
knew nothing of drawing, and had before fearcely ever ufed 
a pencil..°. He afterwards finifhed the chart of the whole river 
below Quebec; and it was fo complete, that no other has 
been fince:'wanted. Cook was removed tothe Northumber- 
Jand ; and in that fhip was at the recapture of Newfoundland, 
where his’ attention and diligencé, in furveying the harbour 
and heights of Placentia, recommended him to the notice of 
admiral Graves, by whofe advice he was afterwards appointed 

marine furveyor at Newfoundland ; and he enjoyed this poft 
under the command alfo of his firft friend fir Hugh Pallifer, 
who fucceeded captain Graves in the government. 
His firft appointment, on a voyage of difcovery, originated 
from a very fingular circumftance. When the Royal Society 
wifhed 
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wifhed to fend aftronomers to obferve the tranfit of Venus, in 
fome of the iflands of the Pacific Ocean, difcovered by Taf- 
man, now ftyled the Friendly Iflands, Mr. Dalrymple was 
appointed to the command, ‘To procure a proper fubordina- 
tion in the crew, that gentleman thought it neceflary to have 
a brevet rank of captain; but fir Edward Hawke pofitively and 
ftrenuoufly refafed to fign fuch a commiflion, or to truft his 
inajefty’s fhip to any one not bred to the profeflion. In this 
dilemma, Mr. Cook was recommended by Mr. Stevens; he 
was appointed ; and on this occafion made a lieutenant in his 
majefty’s fervice, The voyage has been related by the elo- 
quent pen of Dr. Hawkefworth; but why it did not univer- 
fally pleafe, is not our prefent bufinefs to enquire : it is enoagh 
that the principal events are recorded in our Journal, vol. 
XXXVI. p. 369, and vol. XX XVII. p. Ie 
Mr. Dalrymple could not hear, with great fatisfa€tion, the 
applaufes which, but for profeflional punctilio, he might have 
obtained, and was unwilling to give up his opinion of the 
exiftence of a fouthern continent. In his two quarto volumes 
of Voyages and Difcoveries in the Pacific Ocean, and in his 
angry letter to Dr. Hawkefworth (Crit. Rev. Vol. XXXVII, 
p- 10.) he ftill fupports, and adduces frefh arguments for, his 
Opinion. The fubje&, undoubtedly, was not fully elucidat- 
ed; and it occafioned the fecond voyage, which was related 
by captain Cook himfelf, with great plainnefs and force. 
Dr. Kippis gives an abridged account of this voyage alfo, and 
the principal events may be found in our review of Mr. For 
iter’s Relation, and of captain Cook’s, in our XLIIId vo- 
lume. The idea of a fouthern continent, except it be found 
environed with perpetual fnows, or faft locked in ‘endlefs 
barriers of thick-ribbed ice,’ is found now to be vifionary. 
There was one great obje&t which remained, viz. the north- 
ern terminations of the two vaft continents, whofe fouthern 
extremities branch out into thofe points of land called the 
Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn. Was it ‘poffible to fur- 
round either of thefe inacceffible northern latitudes, fo as to 
facilitate the paffage to India and China? Through, Hudfon’s 
or Baffin’s Bay it was fuppofed to be impoflible. to fyrround 
America; and this fuppofition has been fince demonftrated to 
be true. The Ruffian veffels had at different periods furround- 
ed the north of Europe and Afia; but the obftacles were*nu- 
merous, the voyage extenfive, and in no. refpect likely ‘to fa- 
cilitate navigation. It was neceflary to examine it’on the 
other fide of each continent, before the queftion could be ab- 
folutely decided. © At the fame time, in a voyage to the north 
ern Pacific, many important queftions might be determined, 
which 
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which we have already had occafion to point out. Captain 
Cook performed his tafk with his ufual ability and accuracy ; 
we followed him again, in our Journal, in the LXIId volume. 
In fome parts, Dr. Kippis adds to the general accounts a few 
minute particulars, which either efcaped notice, or were not 
thought of fufficient importance to be included in a great work, 
though they are well adapted for a biographical defign. ‘The 
narrative of captain Cook’s death is inferted from Mr. Sam- 
well’s account, which we confidered in our LXIift volume, 
p: 410. To us it did not appear fo important in its varia- 
tions as it does to Dr. Kippis, for whofe purpofe it was origi- 
nally written, and at whofe defire it was publithed in a feparate 
ftate. It was, we find, the opinion of captain Phillips, .who 
commanded the marines, that if no miftake had been com- 
mitted refpecting the launch, it was exceedingly probable that 
nothing could have been done to preferve his life.- 

~ On Cook’s return, the conduct of the court of France, then 
at war with England, was highly liberal and meritorious. The 
meafure was folely owing to the humane and intelligent M. 
Turgot. Dr, Franklin recommended a fimilar condud. 


‘ In the confidence which the doctor expreffed, with refpe& 
to the approbation of congrefs, he happened to be miftaken. 
As the members of that aflembly, at leaft with regard to the 
greater part of them, were not poffeffed of minds equally en 

ightened with that of their ambaffador, he was not fupported 
by his mafters in this noble a& of humanity, of love to {cience, 
and of liberal policy. The orders he had given were inftantly 
reverfed ; and it was directed by congrefs, that efpecial care 
fhould be taken to feize captain Cook, if an opportunity of 
doing it occurred. All this proceeded from a falfe notion that 
it would be injurious to the United States for the Englifh to 
obtain a know!edge of the oppofite coaft of America. 

‘ The conduct of the court of Spain was regulated by fimilar 
principles of jealoufy. It was apprehended by that court, that 
there was reafon to be cautious of granting, too eafily, an in- 
dulgence to captain Cook ; fince it was not certain what mif- 
chiefs might enfue to the Spaniards from a northern paflage to 
their Américan dominions. M. de Belluga, a Spanifh gentle- 
man and officer, of a liberal and a philofophica! turn of mind, 
and who was a member of the Royal Society of London, en- 
deavoured to prevail upon the count of Florida Blanca, and 
M. d’Almodavar, to grant_an order of protection to the Refo- 
lution, and Difcovery : and he flattered himfelf, that the mini- 
fters of the king of Spain would be prevailed upon to prefer the 
caufe of fcience to the partial views of intereft: but the Spa- 
nifh government was not capable of rifing to fo enlarged and 
magnanimous a plan of policy.’ 


We 
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We have preferved Dr. Kippis’s mild relation, fince we 
might have exprefled ourfelves with more indignation; and 
we have preferved it on account of its containing important 
facts, well authenticated. Indeed, the‘jealoufy of congrefs 
had a better foundation than they were aware of. Their gine 
feng could not long be in favour with the Chinefe, or furnith 
a fufficient inveftment for the trade with China. The fea-otter 
fkins, on the weftern coaft of America, were highly valuable 
for that purpofe, and, if the market had been fed with dif- 
cretion, they would have been a very important article of 
commerce. At prefent, in confequence of rafh, imprudent 
fpeculations from India, the price is greatly diminiihed, 

The laft chapter contains the character of captain Cook ; 
and from. this character we fhall tranfcribe a {pecimen of Dr, 
Kippis’s work. 

* It cannot, I think, be denied, that genius belonged to caps 
tain Cook in an eminent degree. By genius I do not here un- 
derftand imagination merely, or that power of culling the 
flowers of fancy which poetry delights in; but an inventive 
mind; a mind full of refources; and which, by its own native 
vigour, can fuggeft noble objeéts of purfuit, and the moft effec- 
tual methods of attaining them. This faculty was poflefled by 
Our navigator in its full energy, as is evident from the uncom- 
mon fagacity and penetration which he difcovered in a vait va- 
riety of critical and difficult fituations. 

* To genius captain Cook added application, without which 
nothing very valuable or permanent can be accomplifhed, even 
by the brighteft capacity. For an unremitting attention to 
whatever related to his profeffion, he was diftinguifhed in early 
life. In every affair that was undertaken by him, his affiduity 
was without interruption, and without abatement. Wherever 
he came, he fuffered nothing which was fit for a feaman to know 
or to prattife, to pafs unnoticed, or to efeape his diligence. 

‘ The genius and application of captain Cook were followed 
by a large extent of knowledge ; a knowledge which, befides a 
eonfummate acquaintance with navigation, comprehended a 
number of other fciences. In this refpect, the ardor of his 
mind rofe above the difadvantages of a very confined education. 


His progrefs in the different branches of the mathematics, and. 


particularly in aftronomy, became fo eminent, that, at length, 
he was able to take the lead in making the neceflary obfervations of 
this kind, in the courfe of his voyages. He attained, likewife, 
to fuch a degree of proficiency in general learning, and the art 
of compofition, as to be able to exprefs himfelf with a manly 
clearnefs and propriety, and to become refpectable as the nar- 
yator, as well as the performer, of great actions. 

* Another thing, ftrikingly confpicaous in captain Cook, was 
the perfeverance with which he purfued the noble objects to 
which his life was devoted. This, indeed, was a molt diftin- 
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guithing feature in his charater: in this he fcarcely ever had 
an equal, and never a fuperior. Nothing cou!d divert him 
from the points he aimed at; and he perfifted in the profecu- 
tion of them, through di fficulties and obftrudions which would 
have deterred minds of very confiderable ftrength and firmnefs. 

* What enabled him to perfevere in all his mighty undertak- 


‘ ings, was the invincible fcrcitude of his fpirit. Of this, in 


ftances without number occur in the accouats of his expeditions; 
two of which I fhall take the liberty of recalling to the attention 


‘of my readers. The firtt is, the undaunted magnanimity with 


which he profecuted his difcoveries along the whole fouth-eatt 
coaft of New Holland. Surrounded as he was with the greateit 
poffible dangers, arifing from the perpetual fucceflion of rocks, 
fhoals, and breakers, and having a fhip that was almoit fhaken 
to pieces by repeated perils, his vigorous mind had a regard 
to nothing but what he thought was required of him by his 
duty to the public. It will not be eafy to find, in the hiltory 


-of navigation, a parallel example of courageous exertion. The 
-other circumftance I would refer to is the boldnefs with which, 


in his fecond voyage, after he left the Cape of Good Hope, he 
pufhed forwards into unknown feas, and penetrated through 
4inuumerable mountains and iflands of ice, in the fearch of a 
fouthern continent. It was like Jaunching into chaos: all was 


-obicurity, all was darknefs before him; and no event can be 


compared with it, except the failing of Magelhaens, from the 
firaits which bear his name, into the Pacific Ocean *.’ 


In other refpeéts, the fortitude of captain Cook was accom- 
panied with coolnefs, and complete felf-poffeffion ; with hu- 


‘manity, and the virtues which adorn the more focial and re- 
tired circle; with the modefty and fimplicity of a truly, great 


mind. That he was cccafionally hafty and paffionate, feems 
to have been his greateft failing.—Charaters of our great 
navigator, by nl authors, are {ubjoined. 

Of the objects of his important voyages, and their confe- 
quences, we have already had occafion to fpeak pretty copi- 
oufly: they are fully detailed in the admirable introduction to 
the laft voyage, written by the prefent bifhop of Carlifle; and 


‘they are examined at fome length, alfo, by Dr. Kippis. If 


there is any one that we have been lefs attentive to, becaufe 
it has been moit diftant from our own line, it is the perfection 


of nautical aftronomy, which, with the affiftance of the-publica- 


tions of the board of longitude, is now very extenfively dif- 
fufed, and pretty generally, as well as-accurately underftood. 


The French have followed our fteps, in fitting out voyagers 


for difcovery ; and the account of thefe voyages, fo far as 
they are known in Europe, is taken by Dr. Kippis, with 





** For the two remarks above mentioned, I am indebted to Mr. Hodges.’ 
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proper acknowlegment; from our Journal for April laft, where 
they firft appeared in Englifh. The various poetical eulogi- 
ums, the account of the fubfcription medal by the Royal 
Society, the provifion for captain Cook’s widow and orphans, 
conclude the work, 

-Where fo much is well done, there is little room for criti« 
cifm ; yet we think a general map of captain Cook’s difco- 
veries fhould have been added: Mr, Roberis’s chart would have 
been a very proper. appendage. The head of captain Cook 
is a real ornament to the work: it is an excellent likenefs, and 
a very good engraving. 

The Appendix was to contain a fhort biographical tketch of 
captain King; but our author has been difappointed in re. 
ceiving the materials which he expected. Its only prefent con- 
tents are Morai, an ode, by mifs Helen Williams, of which 
we have already given our opinion. But we muft not conclude 
this article, without offering our tribute of praife to the au- 
thor, who has joined to a very interefting account of a man, 
whofe life was of the greateft importance to the world, an ac- 
curate and valuable abridgment of his labours ; who has united 
information to entertainment; and has pleafed by the neatnefs 
of his ftyle, while he has inftruéted by numerous and impor- 
tant remarks, 





Humanity; or, the Rights of Nature, a Poem; in two Books. 
4to.. 5s. Cadell. 


npHts performance is to be confidered as ‘a general outline, 
with here and there fome fketched features of a work, 

the nature of which is frequently alluded to in different parts 
of the poem.’ © It is mentioned in a feparate leaf, at the end, 
as now preparing for the prefs, and entitled, ‘ Society, or a 
Profpeét of mankind under all the influences of cuftom, colour, 
and climate.’ 

As this poem, therefore, though extenfive, muft be looked 
upon as merely preliminary to one much greater, we fhall lay 
before our readers a fummary account of it, with fome curfory 
remarks as we proceed. ‘The introduétory lines are pleafing 
and harmonious: in thofe that follow the author propofes to 
take an extenfive view of humanity, and exhibit it in different 
lights. The Humane Society, our hofpitals, the philanthropy 
of Howard, and Mr. Giibert’s plan for the relief of the poor, 
are refpeCtively taken notice of. ‘The prefent fcheme for re- 
drefling ‘the negroes’ grievances affords too tempting an op- 
portunity to be neglected. Mr. Pratt is, accordingly, very 
difufe upon this popular fubjett. 
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52. Humanity ; > Or, the Rights of Nature. 
* Blah, Britain blath, for thou, ’tis thou haf fold 
A richer gem than India’s mines can hold ; 
Trafick’d thy foft HUMANITY away, 
And turn’d her ftrongett objects into prey !” 

Here we find, that the mines of India cannot hold a gem 
which our countrymen have fold; that that gem is humanity, 
whofe objeéts they turn’d into prey. This is a ftrange kind 
of conjuration; but a metamorphofis no lefs extraordinary 
takes place in the next lines, among the fellers of the afore- 
jaid gem. 

‘ Thy generous fons upon that fatal fhore, 
Their nature lofe, and harden ixto ore.’ 


‘Becaufe, we fuppofe, 


‘ There greedy avarice rears his weaal throne, 
*Midft feas of blood that float the fultry zone.’ 

This is,terrible! but not half fo bad as the account which 
Mr. Pratt gives of the fugar-cane. According to him, it 
caufes flavery; eats into the heart like poifon in difguife, with 
a degree of art that corrupts the foul; itings like an afp, and 
makes Chriftians, fome how or other, for we cannot make 
Englifh of the line; turn ‘her fhrine into fhambles.’ This 
is, however, but half the abufe with which the poor fugar- 
cane is overwhelmed. Mr. Pratt, in the violence of his wrath, 
fo far will paflion blind and miflead the judgment, tells us, 
that it is ‘ drage’d like vile gold from the embowell’d earth >? 
he confefles it is with re/u@ance, and that ‘ the groaning na- 
tions are bound to tafle its charm.’ And well they may groan :, 
for as through avarice one zone has been already defcribed as 
* floated: in blood,’ this wicked cane caufes one half of the 
human race to be drowned in the fame liquid. The reader 
will probably fmile, and think that we have exaggerated the 
abfurdity of the paflage. To convince him of the contrary, 
and afford him fome farther amufement, we fhall fubjoin the 
original, for his perufal. 

‘Ah! Jufcious mifchief, flave- -creating cane, 
Of every foft humanity the bane: 
Thy venom’d fweet, whofe foul-polluting art 
Like fome matk’d poifon, eats into the heart, 
Sweet tho’ thou art, an afpic fling is thine, 
And into fhambles, Chriftians turn thy fhrine: 
Thon, like vile gold, from the embowel’d earth, 
By avarice drage’d reluctantly to birth, 


To tafte thy charm are‘groaning nations bound, 
And half mankind in kindred blood are drown’d !? 


This fanguinary kind of metaphor is a great favourite of 
Mr. Pratt’s. In another paflage, Commerce is addrefted 
as 
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as failing not only on a ‘ fanguine flood,’ buton a £ red fea of 
blood’ likewife. The ‘ fatal cane’ is again ftigmatifed; and 
the author, in the laft couplet, grows too angry to attend to 
grammar. : 


*‘ Commerce! thou faileft on a fanguine flood, 
On a red fea of man’s devoted blood ; 
Thy pompous robe, tho’ gemm’d as India’s ftore, 
Proud, tho’ it flows, is dy’d in human gore, 
The tears of millions bathe thy fatal caxe, 
And half thy treafure fprings from human aii, 
And not an idol on thy altars fhine 
But human victims ftain the crimfon fhrine |’ 


Mr. Pratt at length proceeds, in amore difpaflionate and 
philofophic frame of mind, to trace the origin and progrefs of 
flavery, ull its abolition by the merciful fyitem of Chriftiani- 
ty. He enters next into an account of the revival of this 
difgraceful commerce by the Portuguefe and Spaniards, in- 
veighs with equal bitternefs, and fomewhat more juitice, 
againft the inquifition eftablifhed by the latter, than he did 
before againft the fugar-cane. An inveftigation of the rights 
of nature follows, ,which induces him, after giving an account 
of the different opinions of people, according to their refpec- 
tive countries, on beauty, figure, colour, &c. to affert the 
natural equality of mankind. He fhews that refinement is 
frequently the fource of vice as well as virtue. He enlarges 
On the barbarous treatment animals often experience that are 
. deftined to the Epicure’s table. To their luxurious craelty, 
the manners of the mild and humane bramin form a ftrong and 
pleafing contraft. As we think Mr. Pratt has been partieu- 
Jarly happy in this part of his performance, we fhall lay at 
before our reader, 


‘Lo, where the Bramins pafs their blamelefs life, 
Free from proud culture, free from polifh’d ftrife. 
To man, brute, infeét, nature’s conftant friends, 
The heart embraces and the hands extends: 

See the meek tribe refufe the worm to kill, 
No murder feeds them, and no blood they fpill ; 
But crop the living herbage-as it grows, 
And quaff the living water as it flows, 
From the full herds, the milky banquet bear, 
And the kind herds repay with paftures fair ; 
From fanguine man, they drive the game away, 
From fanguine man they fave the finny prey, 
The copious grain they featter o’er the mead, 
The bird to nourith and the beaft to feed, 
The flowers their couch, their roof the arching trees, 
find peaceful nights fucceed todays ofeales- 
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‘O! thou proud Chriftian, aid fair nature’s grace, 
And catch compaffion from the Bramin race: 
Their: kind extremes and vegetable fare, 
Their tender maxims, all that breathe to fpare : 
Suit not thy cultur’d fate, but all fhould know, 
Like them to fave unnéceflary woe ; , 
Like them to give each generous feeling birth, 
And prove the friends not tyrants of the earth.’ 


An addrefs to humanity, and a view of defpotifm in defpo- 
tic ftates, is followed by an account of our anceftors’ fuc- 
cefsful conteits for the liberty we now enjoy. A charaéter of 
Alfred, in which are many good lines, and fome in which we 
can find neither grammar nor fenfe, concludes the firft baok. 

The fecond book opens with a defcription of the battile ; 
from whence the mufe makes a fudden excurfion into Afia, 


* Where favour’d paradife heav’n-pianted, flood, 
A. feene of wonders rifing from the flvod.’— 


Without taking notice of the contradiftory terms food and 
rvifing, we fhall barely hint to Mr, Pratt, that had he confalted 
his Bible, Genefis, chap. ii. he would have found a different 
account of the furmation of paradife, from what he has 
given, A ‘ fcene of wonders’ is, indeed, unfolded to us ; for 
we find, in the next lines, that it was 


« The oly fpot by all the prophets trod, 
Seat of the faints, and fojourn of the God.” 


We will, however, give Mr. Pratt the credit to fuppofe, 
that in thefe and other lines that follow to the fame effect, he 
means Afia in general; yet not to mention that the gramma- 
tical conftru€ticn evidently confines this ‘ holy fpot’ to fignify 
paradife only, the phrafe is a very peculiar one, if applied to 
a quarter of the habitable globe. After having pointed out 
the fatal effe&s of defpotifm in feveral Afiatic countries, Mr. 
Pratt takes a trip to Africa, and exemplifies, in various anec- 
' dotes, or fhort narratives, the different virtues poffeffed by its 
inhabitants. This leads him to affert again the general equa- 
lity of mankind, or rather to compare their virtnes with thofe 
of the more polifhed Europeans, The different feverities 
which the former experience from the latter, and their modes 
of retaliation, ire next enumerated. 


‘ Oft fpreads his tortur’d flave the fecret fnare, 
And hurls his mafter in the laft defpair, 
Far from his couch the balmy flumber flies, 
And from his flave unnumber’d poifons rife, 
He knows to pett the herd, to blaft the foil 
Pzrith the blofiom, and the harveét {poil ; 
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To mix the baneful juice, the fatal flower, 
This fudden kills, that boafts a mining power, 
He knows to fcatter unfafpe&ted fate, 

Wiile circling mifchiefs on his vengeance wait.’ 

The fentiment in thefe lines, and others to the fame purport fol- 
low, is badly exprefied, and unfuitable to the genius of the poem, 
Thofe who arrogate to themfelves the right of avenging their 
wrongs, are not objects of Aumanity. An addrefs to the little 
republic of St. Marino, which feems taken from the account 
given of it in Addifon’s Travels, follows, and contains many 
good lines. Some of thofe, applied to the Canadian Indians 
foon afterwards, are of a very different nature. 


‘ Wild as their woods behold uncheck’d they go, 
For fport or food arm’d fimply with the bow, 
Save the thin buffalo o’er their fhoulders croft, 
Their hardy bofoms meet unfenc’d the froft, 
The cafual chace their banquet and their toil, 
They afk’d no bounty from the fullen foil, 
if to their prayer to range at large was giv’ 
They thought unbounded liberty was heav’ n; ; 
The gods invok’d, their Sylvan wars to aid, 
The ftag was flain, the boar a captive made, 
The female hunters journey’d with the men, 
And fearlefs track’d the monfter to his den.’ 


To go ‘ uncheck’d and wild like the woods,’ is a very odd 
comparifon ; and what ‘ fport’ or ‘ food’ can be acquired ‘ fim- 
ply with the bow,’ not very obvious. In the two next lines 
we meet with a combination of faults. Firft, ‘ the buffalo’ 
proves an errant du//: for how could dis being thrown over the 
fhoulders guard the bofom from the cold? With what pro- 
priety is the epithet ‘ thin’ given to fo bulky an animal, or 
even to the fkin of it, which we fuppofe is meant, though the 
conftruction by no means warrants it. ‘The invocation of the 
gods, and thinking ‘ liberty to be heaven’, is not confonant 
to the Algonquin fyftem of theology. Nor do the females ac- 
company the men in their hunting expeditions, who are dig- 
nified with the following encomium, 

‘ Nature’s brave Cefars and wife Tullys too.’ 


From the favages of North America our author confiders 
the ftate of ‘ Britannia’s favage fons; the Saxon, Dane, and 
Norman invafion: a fubje&t that is to be more particularly 
dwelt upon in the promifed publication. Some general en- 
comiums on humanity; the mufe’s prophecy of conveying 
herfelf to Africa the joyful tidings of her fons’ emancipation ; 
and the teftimonies of gratitude they will fhew upon the occa- 


fien, conclude the poem.—The general tendency of this per- 
E 4 formance 









































































56 Liffertation on the Gipftes. 
formance may be gathered from the fketch we have given of 
it. We might have expatiated more at large on its faults and 
beauties. From what we have felected, however, the reader 


may form a tolerable judgment of it, and ftrike the balance 
in his own mind. 





Differtation on the Gipfress Tranfiated from the German, by 
Mattbew Raper, Efg. F: R. 8. ana S$. A. gto. 105. Od. in 
Boards. Cadell, 


‘HE origin of this pecaliar wandering tribe is inveloped in 
great obfcurity. They appeared in the North of Europe 
early in the fifteenth century; and, almoft, at the fame period, 
feemed to fpread over eyery part of it. If we, therefore, derive 
their origin from the place neareft to that where they were firftob- 
ferved, we should confider Tartary as their native country; for 
if they came from the fouth, it is remarkable that they fhould not 
have been obferved in their progrefs. Yet with Tartary they 
have no very great conneétion: they are fond of horfes, they are 
wanderers ; but they are not fhepherds; they have not the pecu- 
liar features orthe language of the Tartars ; and their cuftoms 
are very different. They called themfelves A’gyptians ; but 
they are a deceitful race, and, as pilgrimages in AYgypt were 
not uncommon; as they wereconnected with religion, and added 
greatly tothe fanétity of a charaéter in that gloomy enthufiaftic 
age, there is‘no confiderable reliance to be placed on their ac- 
count, independent of other evidence. Yet their tale has been 
fo unifofm and confiflent, that it has gained them this name 
in almoft every language of Europe. They are not, however, 
Egyptians in perfons,'in manners, , or in language ; and, if any 
force is to be ailowed to their own account, it is, that they 
came from Aigypt into Europe, not that they were really inha~ 
bitants of that country. There isone very ftriking circumitance, 
which gives additional weight to this opinion: they appeared 
almoft at the fame time in Germany, inHungary, and Bohemia; 
fo numeyous were they in the laft diftri@, that by fome authors 
they are called Bohemians, If they are fpoken of firft by the 
northern hiftorians, it does not follow, in that rude age, that 
they only firft appeared there. They are mentioned when 
they attracted the attention of government, or of the police ; 
and if they are found by this means in 1417 on the north fea, 
they are diftinguithed in Germany in 1418, If, therefore, we 
fuppofe the tribe to have embarked in the occafional trading 
veffels from Egypt, they would have proceeded to different 
arts of the Mediterranean, the extremities of the Adriatic 
and the Black Sea, and have appeared in many different king- 
doms yery nearly at the fame time, So that their appearance 
gives 
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gives force to their tale, and it remains to be examined how 
they came to Agypt, fince they are not A’gyptians. 

If we furvey the neighbourhood of Agypt, we fhall firft 
confider them as Nubians, Abyffinians, or Arabians. ‘Their 
fhape and their language contradiéts the laft origin, and their 
cuftoms, fo far as we are acquainted with them, the others. In 
reality, their cuftoms, their manners, and their language, are 
found only on the Malabar coaft, in the loweft clafs of the Su- 
ders, Their emgiration feems, from our prefent author, to have 
been occafioned by the ravages of Timur Beg, in India, which 
happened in 1408 and 1409. ‘The higher claffes attached to 
their country, which they thought the only habitation of men, 
fubmitted to the oppreffion. The lower clafs could not be de- 
preffed any farther; they fought their fafety in flight, and 
where could they go better than where their various merchan- 
dizes were carried ? What route could they more properly pur- 
fue than that of their merchants? What means more fafe than 
either to accompany the caravans over the defert, or to embark 
on that fea which afforded a paffage to their countrymen? In 
either inftance they would arrive in Aigypt, and furnifh ane 
other fa& to fhew how much that country has received from the 
Eait, and again fent out as her own. 

This is nearly the fyftem and the opinions of M. Grellmann, 
whowith great labour and induftry has examined and defcribed 
the manners of this fingular people. We fhail aad fome ace 
count of his inveftigations, which have novelty and entertain- 
ment, fince no conneéted and rational account, fo far as we 
recollect, has been hitherto given of this nomadic hord, 

Our author begins with a defeription of their various ap- 
pellations, which is generally Agyptians, or a term corrupted 
from this title. Cingari, or words of a fimilar found, are faid 
to be of Indian origin ; and their title of Bohemians arifes from 
the great numbers which are found in that country. ‘Their 
difperfion in Europe is very extenfive. In Hungary, Bohemia, 
and Spain, they are remarkably numerous. In their conftitu- 
tions they are firm and active ; their fhape is handfome, their 
eyes black and fprightly, their complexion fallow. A colder 
climate has given them firength; fatigue and hardfhips have 
hardened their bodies, and rendered them infenfible to cold and 
-hunger ; yet their minds retain the levity of children, the 
deceit of vagabonds, and the indolence of the Eaft, from whence 
they fprung, Cloaths they are indifferent about ; their food is 
carrion, often raw and not unfrequently putrid. ‘That they 
are cannibals our author has not proved, and we have reafon 
to think the imputation without foundation. There was un-: 
doubtedly a time when many nations were fo; but it was the 
period 
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period of ignorance, of a brutal infenfibility. When rezfon be- 
gins to dawn, the horror of this practice is at once confpicuous, 
Even when it has been retained as a religious inftitution, it has 
been done in the moft profound fecrecy. On the other hand 
it is impoffible to prove a negative : we know not what a gip- 
fey urged by hunger, fecure of concealment, with little feeling, 
and no religion to interpofe, might be induced to do. We 
with only to refcue them from the difgrace which would attend 
the infamy, if it were fuppofed that this was an occafional or 
2 frequent practice. Their drink is water, and brandy at their 
feftivals. In their paffion for ornaments, they do not confult 
propriety or uniformity : they will wear an old laced coat, while 
the reft of their garments fcarcely hang together. Their houfes 
are holes in the ‘ground, or the meaneit hovels ; their eftablith- . 
ments fuitable to their other appearance. ‘They are very dex- 
trous in deceiving as jockeys; and they are fmiths with littie 
affittance from inftruction or art. Their tools are very bad ; 
but, with them, in little attempts, they fucceed beyond expec- 
tation. In Tranfylvania they are gold-wathers: in Hungary 
they are executioners and flayers: in every country they are 
necromancers and cheats. Their education, their marriages, 
and their births, are fuch as may be expected from a wanderin 
tribe with little reflection. Sicknefs, their robuft conititution 
enables them to avoid; but death muft at laft reach them ; and 
they die with as little fenfibility as they lived. . 

They have a little political regulation among themfelves, but 
of religion they are wholly void ; nor do they believe that there 
is any exiftence, or any world beyond the prefent. Of their 
charaMter and capacities M. Grellmann muft fpeak, in his own 


words. 


¢ Imagine people of a childifh way of thinking; their minds 
filled with raw, undigefted conceptions; guided more by fenfe 
than reafon ; ufing underftanding and reflection fo far only as 
they promote the gratification of any particular appetite; and you 
have a perfect fketch of the gipfies character. 

They are lively, uncommonly loquacious and chattering ; 
fickle in the extreme, confequent!y inconftant in their purfuits, 
faithlefs to every body, even their own caft ; void of the leaft e- 
motion of gratitude, frequently rewarding be nefits with the moft 
infidious malice. Fear makes them flavithly compliant when un- 
der fubje¢tion, but having nothing to apprehend, like other timor- 
ous people, they arecruel. Deiire of revenge often caufes them 
to take the moft defperate refolutions. To fuch a degree of vi- 
olence is their fury fometimes excited, that a mother has been 
known, in the excefs of paffion, to take her {mall infant by the 
feet, and therewith ftrike tne object of her anger, when no other 
inftrument has readily prefented icfclf. They are fo addicted to 
drink- 
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drinking, as to facrifice what is moft neceffary to them, that they 
may feaft their palate with fpirits. They have too, what one 
would little expect, an enormous fhare of vanity, which thews 
itfelf in their fondnefs for fine cloaths, and their gait and deport- 
ment when dreffed in them. One might imagine, that this pride 
would have the good effect, to render a gipfey cautious, not to be 
guilty of fuch crimes as fubjeét him to public fhame; but here 
comes in the levity of character, for he never looks,to the right 
nor to the left in his tranfactions. In an hour’s time he forgets 
that he is juft untied from the whipping poft. But their pride is 

rounded on mere triviality, as appears plainly from their mak- 
ing it a point of honour, to abufe their companions, and put on 
a terrible appearance, in the public market, where they are fure 
to have many fpectators, they cry out, make a violent noife, chal- 
lenge their adverfary to fight, but very feldom any thing comes 
of it. Thus thegipfey feeks honour, of which his ideas coincide 
very little with thofe of other people, fometimes deviate entirely 
from propriety ; therefore, I fhall not be guilty of any contra« 
diGion, in now afferting, what every one, who has made obfer. 
vations on thefe people, agrees in, viz. that honour or fhame are 
indifferent to them. This decifion holds good, if we compare 
gipfey notions with our own ; trying their dealings and conduct 
by this ftandard, they will often appear ridiculous, frequently 
even infamous.’ 


Though without courage, they have been made foldiers, and 
when mixed with fteady troops, they are faid to have been fome- 
times ufeful. Behind batteries they have even for a time ap- 
peared to be brave. Our author thinks that it is impoflible to 
exterminate them by banifhment. He-aims rather at their re- 
formation and incorporation with fociety ; but while they are 
infenfible of religion and ftrongly attached to their own man- 
ners, we fear the attempt will be impracticable. Let us attend 
to a very intelligent Hungarian lady’s experience on the fubjec. 


¢ There are a great number of them on my eftates, but I have 
permitted two families in particular, to eftablifh themfelves at 
the place of my own refidence, under the exprefs condition, that 
no others fhall come here and join them. I took all poffible 
pains to make them reafonable creatures. I fet the elder ones 
to work; the younger ones tend the cattle. I obferved that they 
were more fond of horfes than any thing elfe ; for which reafon 
I placed a gipfey under each groom, I had their children 
cloathed, that none of them might be running about naked, ac- 
cording to their ufual practice. It appeared, however, that 
cuftom was become nature with them. The old ones worked 
diligently, fo long as any body ftood over them ; the moment 
their back was turned, they all got together in a circle, their 
legs acrofs, facing the fun, and chattered. Thus they cannot 
offibly earn more, indeed hardly fo much, as would find them 
breil, although very cheap with us; for the bread I give them 
does 
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does not ftand me in half a kreutzer the pound. Even in winter 
‘they cannot bear a hat on their head, nor fhoes on their feet. 
The boys run like wild things, wherever they are fent, either 
‘on foot or on horfeback ; but they fpoil horfes unmercifully, 
beat them on the head, jerk the bits in their mouths, fo as to 
make them run down with blood. 
any means whatever, to drefs horfes. 
they always fell or lofe their cloaths. In a word, one cannot but 
confider them as void of reafon; it is really fhocking to fee even 
well grown children, prt whatever they find into their mouths, 
like infants before they can fpeak; wherefore they eat every 
Where a mor- 
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thing, even carrion, let it ftink never fo much. 


tality happens among the cattle, there thefe wretched beings 


are to be found in the greateft numbers.’ 


The fecond part of this work contains an account of their 
origin: this we have already given an abftratt of. 
merous words of the Hindcftan language, compared in this 
fecond part with the gipfey vocabulary, give great force to 


the author’s opinion. It is not, however, quite new: we had 


occafion to glance at it fome time ago.* 


We have perufed this work with much pleafure, and can 
confequently recommend it to our readers, as containing much 
uncommon information, drawn from the moft refpeftable au- 
thorities with the moft patient and exact attention. 
tranflator apologifes for little defects; and he will 
toobferve, that we fhould have met with pleafure lefs alloyed, 
if he had polifhed his language with more care, and not followed 
his author with fuch a fcrupulous verbal fidelity. 


They cannot be brought by 
Cloath them as you will, 


The nu- 


The 


permit us 





A Syftem of Surgery. By Benjamin Bell. Vol. VI. Illuftrated 


with Copper-plates. 8vo. 


R. Bell’s work is at laft completed ; and we receive the 
conclufion ofa fyftem of modern furgery, not lefs diftin- 
guifhed for its accuracy than its perfpicuity, with confiderable 
pleafure. The author means to add to his fucceeding editions, 
the various improvements which fhall occur; and with a becom- 
ing attention to the interefts of the public, from which he has 
received iuch liberal encouragement, he purpofes to publith 
the additions in a feparate form, for the advantage of the. pur- 


6s. 6d. in Boards. 


chafers of the former editions. 


The great objets of the author, in this laft volume, are frac- 
tures, Juxations, and amputations. 
at length, in all their varieties, and with their differentimprove- 
ments, Simple fractures are managed with no little fkill, ac- 
cording to the beft fyftems: in the account of the fracture of 
the patella, however, aur author does not mention M.Sabatier’s 


Robinfons. 


Thefe he has treated of 





* Crit. Rev. Vel. 
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method, which we noticed in our review of the memoirs of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences. On compound fractures our 
author’s obfervations are very correct: he differs greatly from 
M. Bilguer, In private practice, where conveniencies abound, 
it is poffible, he thinks, often to fave the limb ; but in the army 
amputation is generally neceffary, in any confiderable compound 
fracture, except it occurs in an officer, who can be renioved 
from the hurry of war, be attended to with care, and watched 
with an anxious folicitude. Amputation fucceeds, in Mr. 
Bell’s opinion, better in the advanced than the early flages,. 
whether employed in compound fractures, or in chronic com- 
plaints. There are, perhaps, many circamftances, in which this 
delay is inadmiffible. Mr. Bell takes no notice of a method 
which has been recommended in compound fractares, to reduce 
the protruded bone, and to bind up the whole leg, with a 
conglutinating drefling, confine, the difcharges, and truft the 
cure. to nature, We have feen it, fucceed; but compound 
fractures, except when attended.with ci¢cumftances peculiarly 
unfortunate, are not now very formidable. occurrences. 

We fhall fele&, asa fpecimen of our author’s judgment, his 
Opinion on one partof the fubject of luxations, which we late- 
ly noticed as a neglect in a modern author. . 

¢ Practitioners are not agreed whether in cafes of luxation the 
capfular ligaments are ruptured or not. As it has appeared on 
diffection, in a few inflances, that the ligament was ruptured, 
fome have concluded that it is the cafe in all; while others are 
of opinion, that the ligament always remains entire, except where 
the luxation has been the confequence of very fevere and unufual 
degrees of violence. 

‘ Therefult of my obfervation on this point is, that partial lux 
ations may happen without any rupture of the capfular ligaments 
but that ir is always ruptured in complete luxations produced by 
external violence; nay, that itis often almoft entirely tore from its 
infertion round the neck of the bone. Where the head of a bone 
is gradually pufhed from its focket by a flow formation of a tus 
mor within the joint, and where-the ligament is perhaps much 
relaxed by difeafe, a luxation may no doubt happen without 
either rupture or laceration; but we cannot fuppofe that fuch a 
firm fubftance as a ligament is in a ftate of health, will yield, 
without burfting, to the fudden impulfe produced by the complete 
ditlocation of the head of a bone, and where the difplaced bone’ ~ 
1s in fome cafes almoft inftantaneoufly forced to the diftance of fe- 
veral inches from its natural fituation. Different inftances are 
upon record of this opinion being fupported by the diffection of 
diflocated joints after death ; and were it neceflary, 1 could add 
others that have fallen within my own obfervation.’ 

In general, the method of treating luxations is well explain 
ed; and, as an appendix to this fubject, our author adds fome 
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remarks on diftorted- limbs and a diftortion of the fpine. 
Diftorted limbs feem to have claimed much of Mr. Bell’s at- 
tention, but he adds little to our knowlege. Diftorted fpine 
and the paralyfis which follows it, is a difeafe of great impor- 
tance. Our author does not feem to fpeak with fufficient 
refpect of the cauftics; but indeed the operation of any remedy 
is exceedingly precarious, where nature, unaflifted, frequently 
exerts herfelf to fo much advantage. 

Amputation is the next fubje& ; and our author’s opinion of 
the period beft adapted to the operation in mortification, is 
very judicious. He thinks it fhould be performed as foon as 
the mortification is fairly fiopped : we would indeed advife it 
as foon as a feparation appears to take place, for that is the 
proper index that the conftitution has fucceeded in the contett : 
this feems alfo to be very nearly Mr. Bell’s opinion. The va- 
rious methods of performing it are very correctly explained. 

The forty-fourth chapter is on the removing the ends of 
bones in difeafes of the joints, and Mr. Park’s propofal to remove 
entire joints, when affected with a white {welling or any other 
difeafe, inftead of amputating. <A dreadful alternative! Mr. 
Bell leaves the determination of the propriety of the attempt 
to future experience 5 ; but we fear, perhaps we hope, that fuch 
dreadful experiments will not often be repeated. 

A proper appendage to amputations is Mr. Moore’s propofal 
for diminifhing pain in chirurgical operations. His remarks 
are abridged in this volume, but Mr. Bell offers no opinion on 
the fubje&t. The only operations of midwifery, treated of, 
are the Czfarean fection, and the divifion of the fymphyfis of 
the pubes. The Jaft, in Mr. Bell’s opinion, is not likely to 
fucceed, in enlarging the pelvis in that way, where its nar- 
rownefs is moft detrimental to delivery : yet he thinks it fhould 
be tried even in preference to the crotchet, if it be found 
ufeful in all cafes of narrow pelvis. We may add, that from 
fome late publications on the continent, this feems to be the 
opinion of the French furgeons. ‘The method of opening of 
dead bodies, and the operation of embalming, arealfo deicribed, 
though very concifely. 

This volume concludes with general directions for the appli- 
cation of bandages; and a defcription of the plates. The 
directions are general only, becaufe, as is properly obferved, 
experience can beft teach the art ; yet they are fufficiently clear 
and pointed, and areilluftrated by engravings. The plates in 
this volume are thirty in number, and in the former ones there 
are fixtyenine. ‘We have already fpoken of their general merit, 
and we meet with no improvements in their execution. We 
Row 
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now take our leave of Mr, Bell, whofe fucceflive volumes we 
have announced early, and examined with care. We have 
told him freely of-his faults and merits, and we leave him with 
cur good wifhes. 





The Microcof{m, a periodical Work. By Gregory Grifin. The 
Second Edition. S8wvo. 65s. in Boards. . Robinions. 


ie was humoroufly remarked, that the Connoiffeur, the cen- 

for-generazl of Great Britain, was often cenfured by his 
tutor for the apparent idlenefs of thofe hours which he devoted 
to the initruction of his countrymen; and, while he kept the 
town in awe by his animadverfions, he was himfelf fconced 
for the neglect of his own bufinefs. We know not whether 
Mr. Gregory Griffin, in his little Microcofm, might not have 
felt the fame inconvenience; and, while he dittated to the 
world, might have found that there was a fuperior dictator ; 
there were pretors, and perhaps lictors.. The afliftant direc- 
tors of an Eron education; for we muft not, we find, call them 
ufhers,. might have thought, that our young gentlemen were 
not well employed, if, in the defign of inftructing others, they 
had neglected their own tafks. ‘But, if we defcend from fel- 
low-commoners to fchool boys for entertainment and inftruc- 
tion, we muit exprefs our fatisfaction that the tafk has fallen 
into fo good hands. Perhaps no one, in their fituations, could 
have fucceeded fo well; few, in any line, could have fuc- 
ceeded much better, 

We mutt not look, in thefe letters, for intricate difqui- 
fitions, deep refle€tions on the conduct of life and manners, 
er even a varied contexture of adventures. ‘The language is, 
however, fuficiently elegants the refleions generally juf, 
the knowlege, both of books and claffical literature, not in- 
confiderable; and the humour well fupported, without de- 
{cending too low, or being carried to an improper length, The 
folemn dullnefs of the critics is often happily ridiculed; and, 
though it has been often Jaughed at before, we can laugh 
again with our young authors, at fome of their pleafant fal- 
lies. In this collection the different papers are appropriated 
and we find that the chief authors (we to record their names 
with pleafure) are Mefirs, J. and R. Smith, Mr. Canning, and 
Mr. Frere. But they muft introduce themfelves: they do it 
with much propriety ; and may their firft attempt at invention 
be prophetic. We would, indeed, fay of their whole work, 
“« Sit felix fauftumque.’ 


‘ When the refpectable names of the Speétator, the Guar. 
dian, or the Rambler recur to our memory, we ftart, and are 
altonifhed at the prefumption of a puny authorling, who dares, 
at 
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at fo. early an age, tread in the fteps of thefe heroes of wit and 
literature. No one can fuppofe, that it is my intention to af- 
feét to rival thefe illuftrious predeceffors. All that I can claim 
is a fincere defire of executing that defign in a narrower fphere, 
which they fuftained with fuch applaufe in the wider theatre 
of the world. My ambition I hope is not illaudable; and if 
an apology is neceffary for fo early an attempt, I can plead 
the great examples both of ancient and modern learning: Vir- 
gil and Pope produced their paftorals long before the one be- 
eame the glory of Rome as her epick poet, or the other of 
Britain, as her philofopher and fatirift ; if thefe examples are 
objected to, as more peculiar to poetry than profe, Cicero’s 
Treatife de Inventione was the juvenile efforts of that mind, 
which was in future time to point the thunders of its eloquence 
againft the betrayers of their country: to crufh the audicious 
villainy of a Catiline ; or ftrip the deep hypocrify of an Antony 
of its fpecious covering. If the above mentioned compofitions 
were only the preludes to the greater glories of a riper age, may 
not I, without incurring the charge of too much prefumption, 
try the feebler efforts of my genius, and by degrees attempt to 
accuftom myfelf to undertakings of a more trying and arduous 
nature.’ | 
_ © confider the fcene before me as a microcofm, a world in 
miniature, where all the paflions which agitate the great origi- 
nal, are faithfully pourtrayed on a {mallier fcale: in which the 
endiefs variety of character, the different lights and fhades 
which the appetites, or peculiar fitaations throw us into, begin 
to difcriminate, and expand themfelves. The curious obferver 
may here remark in the bud the different cafts and turns of ge- 
nius, which will in future ftrongly charafterize the leading 
features of the mind. He may fee the embryo'ftatefman, who 
hereafter may wield and direct at pleafure the mighty and com- 
plex fyftem of European politics, now employing ‘the whole 
extent of his abilities to circumvent his companions at their 
plays, or adjufting the important differences which may arife 
between the contending heroes of his little circle; or a gene- 
ral, the future terror of France and Spain, now the dread only 
of his equals, and the undifputed lord and prefident of the 
boxing-ring. The Grays and Wallers of the rifing generation 
here tune their little lyres; and he, who hereafter may fing 
the glories of Britain, muft firft celebrate at Eton the fmaller 
glories of his college.’ 


Our authors, however, ftart from their firft defign, with a 
bold’ diforder, and from the circle of boys advance to the 
haunts of men. But they feem not wholly inexperienced ; 
and, even where they copy from books, they have the addrefs 
to make the copy look like an original. As it is not eafy to 
give any general. account dfithe fubjeét of thefe papers, whe- 
ther it be ‘ Quicquid agunt pueri,’ or ‘ Quicquid agant 4o~ 
mines,’ we hail extrat a paflage or two of different uae 
| 8 ur 
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Our young critics, with fome boldnefs; and grédt juftice, 
attack a paflage in the Adventurer, where the fplendor of 


names has carried the author to an improper length, and led 
him into chronological error, 


‘I refer the reader to the 127th paper, 4th vol. of the Ad- 
venturer, from whence the following is extracted, ‘« The age 
will never again return, when a Pericles, after walking with 
Plato in a portico built by Phidias, and painted by Apellesj 
might repair to hear a pleading of Demokhedes, or a tragedy 
of Sophocles.” 

‘ Unlefs this paffage is more accurately confidered, it feems 
to give the decilive turn againft the moderns; and prefents a 
formidable lift of great names to which we have but few to 
oppofe. But if we examine the chronological order we thall 
find, that. Pericles, Phidias, and Sophocles, were hardly cons 
temporaries, Pericles dying in the 87th Olympiad; but De- 
mofthenes, who was contemporary with Apelles; did not pros 
nounce his firft Philippic till the 107th, and Plato died in the 
108th. The reader who would with to know the more parti+¢ 
cular dates, I refer to Tallent’s chronology, who has regalated 
his by Scaliger’s tables.—-From this it will appear, that though 
a Pericles might have walked‘in a portico built by Phidias, it 
could not have been painted by Apelles; and though he might 
have heard a tragedy of Sophocles, he could not have cons 
verfed with Plato, or repaired. to a pleading of -Demofthenes« 
I might with equal juftice fay, the time will never return, when 
an Alfred, after walking with Bacon in a portico built by 
Wren, or painted by Weft, might repair to hear a fpeech of 
Chatham’s, or a tragedy of Shakefpeare’s. Surely this is an 
unfair mode of comparifon, and to take a hint from his own 
motto, 

Si veteres ita miratur laudatque, 
Ut nihil anteferat, nihil illis comparet, errat.’ 


Even if the author of this diffeted paflage had looked nearer 
home, he might, with more juftice, have faid, ‘ We thall not 
perhaps again foon fee an age, when a Murray, after walking 
with Johnfon and Franklin, in a temple built by Jones and 
painted by Reynolds, might repair to hear a fpeech of 
Pitt, to fee the Macbeth of Shakfpeare reprefented by Gar- 
rick, The chorus is more full ; the climax is more complete; 
and future ages, for thefe will be the claffics of other days, will 
confider the reprefentation as equally juft, without, at leaft, a 
chronological error. 

The mock criticifm on the epic poem, as our authors ftyle 
it, the ‘ Reformation of the Knave of Hearts,’ has feveral 
very apt and judicious parodies in it. ‘The remarks are fre- 
quently pointed, and generally juft: we are forry that we have 
not room for an extract of this humorous kind. The follow- 
ing charaéter is drawn with much precifion, and great beauty. 

Vou. LXVI. July, 1788. F * Even 
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‘ Even at thisearly period (when at Eton) the natural warmth 

of his difpofition had began to difplay itfelf. Open, candid, 
and generous, his heart was the con{tant companion of his hand, 
and his tongue the artlefs index of his mind. As his ideas ex- 
panded, his virtues feemed to have acquired a larger fcope ; 
and the unfufpecting generofity which had before induced him 
heedlefsly to depofit his joys and griefs with every ftranger, to 
have been matured into a warm philanthropic benevolence for 
human nature, and a romantic attachment to the few who were 
the more immediate objects of his affections. Expofed alike 
to the attacks of all the generous pafflions, the impetuous 
fallies of his temper were as eafily fuppreffed as excited. Jea- 
lous in the extreme of obligations, and keenly fenfitive in any 
point which appealed to his honour or compaflion, he was.al- 
ways a ftranger to the calm ferenity of a virtuous mind; and 
ultimately overwhelmed by thofe feelings which are fo often the 
pleafing curfe of a luxuriant imagination. 
- © To thefe qualifications of the heart, Frederic added the en- 
dowments of an elegant fancy; often indeed too impatient of 
the neceflary reftri€tions of art, but naturally corrected. by fo 
pure a tafte, as to enable him to difcern, with admirable per- 
fpicuity, the limits of true and falfe beauty ; and thofe of his 
claffical compofitions which peculiarly ftruck his ideas, united 
that vivid, energetic glow of thought, which true genins alone 
can conceive, to a fimple chaftity of expreffion which only cor- 
re&t judgment can define. As an agr--eable polifh to fo much 
intrinfic merit, his countenance was lively and animated, his 
figure genteel, and his manners engaging.’ 


As we have ‘tranfcribed many paffages of different kinds, 
we fhould now wifh to conclude our article with fome com- 
mendations, and a few critical remarks. But we have already 
anticipated the former; and,: when we confider the fituation 
of our young authors, and the very few inconfiderable objec- 
tions which occur, we would not wifh to deprefs their afpiring 
genius by the latter. The {pace which might be allotted to 
the difplay of ‘our own accuracy and peripicacity we fhall 
rather employ in defcribing their own fentiments on the ge- 
nerally inadequate rewards of literary merit. While they 
fhow fomewhat of the afpiring confidence of youth, they are 
not deficient in the cooler firmnefs, the more manly refignation 
of maturer age. 


‘ This review of the unmerited treatment of the illuftrious, 
feems calculated to damp the ardour of thofe, who, even now 
are panting for fame and glory. Far be it from me to attempt 
to check ene generous emotion, to ftifle one fpark of rifing 
ambition. Upon thofe who have a tafte for true glory, and 
itrength of mind fufficient to encounter the dangers incident to 
the purfuit of it, this confideration will have no influence ; 
they will know what they have to encounter, and defpife the 
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efforts of that envy, over which their final triumph is certain. 
It is better furely that they fhould be forewarned of the perils 
of their undertakings, and not be elated with the hopes of an 
immediate fuccefs, in the purfuit of which they will meet cer- 
tain difappointment; and in the defpair of which difappoint- 
ment, they may relinquith their hopes at the moment they have 
furmounted the difficulties they had to ftruggle with. Let 
them remember, that perfecution, though it has often been the 
lot, is not the neceffary confequence of merit. It is the boait 
of England, that fhe has not only raifed the monument to 
Wolfe or Chatham when dead, but alfo acknowledged and re- 
warded their virtues when living.’ 











































A Tour in England and Scotland, in 1785. By an Englifo Gen- 
tleman, 8vo. 55. 6d. Robinfons. 


GCotland, fince the publication of Mr. Pennant’s Tour, has 

received feveral vifitors form the South, fome of whom have 
followed the track, but almoft all have endeavoured to imitate 
the manner of that candid, agreeable, and entertaining tra- 
veller. The author now before us appears to be a candidate for 
the fame praife ; and he is not indeed without good pretenfions 
for obtaining it. His excurfion commenced from Oxford, on 
the r7th of May, 1785, from which p'ace he fet out witha 
train of philofophical reflections on the public benefits refult- 
ing from that, and the other venerable feats of learning, which 
have illumined the world with the rays of fcience. Theroute 
which the traveller purfues is by Stratford upon Avon, Bir- 
mingham, and Litchfield; in his account of the laf of which 
towns, he gives the following anecdotes of Johnfon. 


..¢ Litchfield is a {mall city well built and pleafantly fituated. 
The cathedral is fmall but very ancient, and remarkable for its 
three {pires, two of which are at the weft end, and one nearly in 
the centre. There are no manufactures in this city ; butit is the 
refidence of fome genteel families, with middling independent 
fortunes. ‘This was the birth-place of Dr. Samuel Johnfon, of 
whom fo much has been faid, that it is but little that can remain 
for the curiofity’of its greateft admirers. I was informed of two 
fingularities in this great genius, which, I think, have efcaped 
the refearches of all his biographers. There is a great iron ring 
fixed by a ftaple ina ftone, in the centre of the market-place, which 
formerly ferved as a neceffary inftrument in the favage diverfion 
of bull-bairing. When Johnfon happened in his walks, (for he 

aid an annual vifit to Litchfield) to pafs by this fpot, he would 
requently, in the midft of thofe reveries in which he feemed to 
be involved, ftep afide, and, ftooping down, lay hold of the ring 
and pull it about, as if he had been trying whether he was able to 
extricate it from the ftone in which it was fixed. The other re- 


markable particular concerning Dr. Johnfon, which has not been 
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mentioned by his numerous biographers, is, that he made it 4 
point when: he made his ahnual vifit to the place of his nativity, 
to call onievery perfon in that city with whom he had the leaft. 
acquaititance ; but that the inftant he knocked at the door, he 
would, without giving time for opening it, pafs on to another, 
where he would do the fame thing ; fo that it frequently happen- 
ed; that two or three fervants would be running after the doctor, 
requefting that he would return to their matters or miftreffes houfes, 
who waited'to receive him. The people‘of Litchfield were long, 
I avoid {peaking in the prefent time, ftrongly tin@ured with Ja- 
cobitifm. When the Pretender, at the head of fome Highland 
clans, had marched, in 1745 into Lancafhire, the inhabitants of 
Litchfield, it is faid, waited tor his arrival there, in his progrefs 
to the capital, with impatience... The profound reverence that 
Johnfon entertained for monarchical principles, and hierarchical 
eftablifhments, was in perfect conformity, and perbaps originally 
derived from the genius that predominated in the place of his nas 
tivity. 

: ‘K very fingular club is held annually at Litchfield of females 
only. It confifts ofan hundred members and upwards ; and, how- 
ever extraordinary this meeting may appear, yet it feems to have 
been eftablifhed from the beft of motives, for I have been inform- 
ed that a confiderable fum of money is annually colle&ted and difs 
tributed among the poor of the city. About.a mile from Litch- 
field is Barrow-cope Hill, remarkable for being the burying-place 
of three Saxon kings who were flain in battle.’ 


The author afterwards direéts his courfe-by Derby, Mat-« 
lock, Buxton, Manchefter, and Liverpool, which he de- 
fcribes as extremely flourifhing. The profpec& from Kirby. 
Lonfdale is mentioned with particular admiration. | 


¢ Kirby-Lonfdale (fays he) is a neat well built little town, 
fituated on an eminence ; and the river Loon runs clofe beneath 
it, through.a rich and well cultivated vale.. The adjacent and 
lower hills are finely covered with wood ; and behind thefe, high 
and craggy mountains are prefented to our view, deftitute of trees, 
and of every kind of vegetation or verdure. Thecontraft between 
the bold and barren rocks, on the one hand, and the verdant 
woods and luxuriant vale, on the other, heightens the rude ma- 
jelty of the former, improves the {welling foftnefs, and the rich- 


nets of the latter, and on the whole, forms the moft delightful view 
I ever beheld.’ 


About a mile from Bownefs, the travellers difmount from 
their horfes, and afcend a hill covered with craggy rocks, 
which commands a view that exceeds all defcription. From 
this point is feen the greater part of the Windermere Lake, 
and ten iflands; a profpeé& which has already been celebrated 
by many travellers. The margin of this lake is furrounded 
with rich meadows, fertile hills, and heautiful woods, with 
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perpendicular precipices, and old yews and hollies growing out 
of the fiffures of the craggy rocks; all of them fo curioufly 
mixed, and reflecting their images fo clearly in the tranfparent 
expanfe below, that it would be difficult, the author fays, to 
conceive how nature herfelf could form a more captivating 
fcene. | 

On the rgth of June, the traveller enters Scotland from Car- 
lifle, and paffes on to Annan, Dumfries, and Glafgow, in 
which route we meet with a variety of picturefque objects. 
Of thofe places which are faft improving, Paifley is the moft 
remarkable. 

¢ The town of Paifley is near two miles long, and the new 
part of it, which has been built within thefe five years, contains 
many very good houfes, built of free-ttone. The principal manu. 
facturers are fixteen in number, feven Engli(l and nine Scotch. 
Many of thefe have made confiderable fortunes, fet up their 
carriages, and buile in the neighbourhood of the town, elegant 
country-houfes. 

¢ Many houfesin Paifley pay, in wages to journeymen weavers, 
women and children, sool. a week. The carriage of new gauze 
patterns from London to this place, by the coach and waggons, 
cofts sool. a year. A fertile country, cheap labour, a fober and 
fteady people, abundance of coal and water carriage, were the 
circumftances which invited Englith manufacturers to fetrle in this 
country ; and the juftnefs of their views has been fully evinced 
by the moft profperous fuccefs.’ . 


Our author continues his journey Northward, by the beau- 
tiful Loch-Lomond to Inverary, the feat of the duke of Argyle, 
near which he paffes the original domains of the family of 
Breadalbane, whofe charming refidence at Taymouth he men- 
tions in terms of admiration. 

In vifiting the various lakes and arms of the fea, on the weft 
coaft, the author has not been inattentive to the projye& of 
improving the fifheries ; on which fubject he fuggelis a plan 
that highly merits the confideration of the fociety. 

The traveller had intended to vifit the Hebrides, but relin- 
quifhing that defign, he proceeds along the lakes and over the 
mountains to Invernefs, which forms the northern boundary 
of his excurfion. From this place to Aberdeen, he feems to 
have purfued his journey with Jefs than his afual obfervation. 
But he compenfates for this defect, by his account of that city, 
and in particular of its two-univerfities, Shaping his courle 
thence, by Stonehaven and Inverbervie, along a coaft highly 
cultivated, he proceeds to Montrofe, which, like other recent 
travellers, he“defcribes as in a flourifhing ftate. The vicinity 


of Perth affords fabje& for much curious recital ; as do likewife, 
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for defcription, the banks of the Ern ; and for obfervation, the 
town and caftle of Stirling. Before leaving this majeftic fitua- 
tion, the author introduces an account of the Highlanders, 
from Mr. Cunningham’s hiftory ; but however agreeable may 
be the digreffion, we cannot commend the author’s tranflation 
of that epifodical narrative, either for fidelity or elegance. He 
remarks, that the writer above mentioned, in his fketch of the 
Highlanders, makes not the leaft mention of their paffionate 
love and genins for mufic, as well as the kindred ftrains. of 
moving, though fimple poetry. The remote Highlanders, the 
traveller affirms, are at this day as fond of poetry and mufic 
as the ancient Arcadians. 


‘ Throughout the whole of the Highlands (fays he) there are 
at this day, various fongs fung by the women to fuitable airs, or 
played on mufical inftruments, not only on occafions of merti- 
ment and diverfion, but alfo during almoft every kind of work 
which employs more than one perfon, fuch as mi!king cows, 
watching the folds, fulling of cloth, grinding of grain with the 
guern or hand-mill, hay-making, and reaping of corn. Thefe 
fongs and tunes re-animate, for a time, the drooping labourer, 
and make him work with redoubled ardour. Intravelling through 
the Highlands, in the feafon of autumn, the founds of little 
bands of mufic on every fide, joined to a moft romantic fcenery, 
has a very pleafing effect on the mind of a ftranger.’ 


Our author’s account of the Highlanders is fucceeded by a 
view of the changes which have happened in the political flate 
of Scotland; firft from the union, and afterwards from the 
abolition of heritable jurifdi&tions in 1747; the former of 
which events was favourable to the profperity, and the latter 
to the freedom of the people. 

After taking an ample furvey of the Scottifh metropolis, the 
traveller continues his route fouthward, until, entertaining us 
with a view of the ancient kingdom of Northumberland, he 
concludes the narrative. 

This author adopts the peculiarity which we remarked in 
Mr. Pennant, of dropping the nominative pronoun before the 
verb, when fpeaking of himfelf. This is an abrupt manner 
of avoiding egotifm, and is not reconcileable with grammatical 
accuracy. In other refpeéts, the ftyle of this author is feldom 
liable to reprehenfion ; and the tour contains not only much 
agreeable defcription, -bnt many judicious obfervations. Itis 
likewife accompanied with a number of engravings of the 
objects moft interefting to curiofity. 
se ial EO MonTHLy¥ 
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Anecdotes of Funius: to which is prefixed the King’s Reply. 8vo.' 
is. 6d. Bew. , 7 


Our author is not in the fecret. Who may have affumed 
the fignature of Junius, we cannot fay; but it cerrainly was not 
the author of the ‘origin of our ideas on the fublime, and beau- 
tiful’: it pretty clearly was not a partizan of the late marquis of 
Rockingham. In his lift of reviewers he is equally erroneous. 
The king’s anfwer has no-particular merit : itis attributed by our 
author, we fufpeét, to the marquis of Lanfdown; but the ftyle 
is very fimilar to the reft of the pamphlet; and the marquis would 
not have miftaken fo egregioufly refpecting Junius. The fecret 
has been well kept, and indeed it was necefiary : when Junius is 
no more, we fhall probably know who he was.—Till that period, 
curiofity muft remain unfatisfied. 


Letters Patent, efablifbing a Supreme Court of Fudicature at Fort 
William, in Bengal. 8v0. 15s. 6d. Debrett. - 


The attention of the public being much occupied with Indian 
affairs, it occurred that an account of the fupreme tribunal in 
that country would not be unacceptable; and with this view, 
we imagine, the patent has been reprinted. 


Letter from M. Lambert, Comptroller-general of the French 
Finances, to Mr. Fefferfon, Minifier Plenipotentiary for the Unite 
ed States of America, at the Court of Verfailles. 1s. Johnfons 


By this treaty the American States have obtained, from the 
court of France, very important commercial advantages. Their 
whale and cod fitheries, in particular, are to receive great in 
dulgence; grain, timber, and various other American products, 
are to pay only a trifling duty, though imported in American 
bottoms. The French promife to real American adventurers, 
all the advantages which themfelves enjoy in the Levant and 
the Eaft Indies, as well as the iflands in the courfe of the nae 
vigation to that quarter. American-buiit veflels are likewife 
to obtain the rights of native French veffels, not only when 
bought by Frenchmen any where, but when fold to any perfons 
in France. Thefe are fuch extraordinary inducements to a 
commerce with France, as muft render that country, during 
the continuance of the treaty, the great repofitory of American 
products in Europe. What compenfation France expects for 
thofe liberal conceffions, is a point concerning which the arret 
is totally filent. 


P O|;E.T R Y. 
The Deferter. A Poem. 4to. 186d. Fauldere 


A lamentable tale moft lamentably told. 
F 4 Tales 
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Maicsand Fables. to, 25. 6d. Hookham, 


The Pales, and moft of the Fables (fuch as they are) appear to 
be original. The others are imitated from the French, chiefly 
of Dorat, neither one nor the other are entitled to commen- 
dation. : 


England's Heroical Epifiles, by Michael Drayton, with Notes and 
Illuftrations. 8vo. 43.ia Boards. Johnfon. 


, The editor obferves, in his advertifement, that it is difficult to 
affign a reafon why Michael Drayton fhould be fo much neglected; 
but how does it appear that he is fo? A complete edition of his 
works in folio, handfomely printed, and adorned with copper- 
plates, came out in 1748 ; and we apprehend, there are few people 
fond of poetical compofition, but have feen or heard of it. The 
heroical epiftles conftitute but a fmall part. An argument is here 
prefixed to each, and a few notes, of no great confequence, 
added to fome of thofe given by Drayton, who profeffes his hav 
ing inferted them ‘ becaufe the work might, in truth, be judged 
érainifb, if nothing but amorous matter were handled therein,’ 
A fhort life of the author is annexed, 


Prolufiones Poctica ; or, A Selection of Poetical Exercifes, iv Greek, 
Latiu, aud Englifh. 8vo. 35. 6d. in Boards. Fletcher at 
_ Chefler, 


This little colleétion of juvenile poems is dedicated to the bi- 
fhop of Chefter by Mr. Bancroft, the mafter, as we fuppofe, of 
the king’s-fchool in that city; of which feminary thefe are 
mentioned as ‘the firft literary firft-fruits,’ and in general, they da 
much credit tothe young gentlemen by whom they were written. 


The Socinian Champion ; or, Prieftleyan Divinity : a Poem. 8vo, 
is. 6d. ‘Buckland. 


The myfteries of religion afford not proper fubjects for wit. 
Yet our author poffeffes {ome humour, and on other fubjeéts might 
deferve our commendation. His apology for the exercife of this 
talent is not very applicable ; but we fhall infert it as a {pecimen, 


¢ Pray who is he that gravely cries, 
With folemn face and low’ring eyes, 
¢¢ Tis wrong to ufe luxuriant wit, 
And fportive fatire’s darts, to hit 

A fage divine, a reverend name, 
Whofe traéts a learned anfwer claim : 
"Tis wrong, in a farcaftic ftyle, 

On reader’s face to raife a fmile, 
When fubjeéts ofa ferious kind 
Employ our ealm attentive mind.” 
Yes, Mafter Grave, *tis wrong indeed 
To make teveal’d religion bleed, 

And madly fight againft the Lord, 
With fatire’s thafts, or learaing’s {word ; 
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But is it therefore. pray, a crime 

To combat men’s miftakes in rhyme— 

T’ encounter herefy in metre, 

And with farcaftic fneer to treat her ? 

No; ftrip the wretch, and make her howl, 
With fatire’s fcourge, through all her foul ; 
What fitter arms can be employ’d 

*Gainft creeds that make the f{cripture void ? 
In wounding error to the heart, 

Can we difcharge too keen a dart? 

Or muft that foe be gently treated, 

Who murders truth with blows repeated ?? 


OO BUN Fie EE Oe 


Features from Life; or, a Summer V ifit. By the Author of George 
Bateman-and Maria. 2 Vols. 12mo. 55. fewed. Kearfley. 


The author has fketched an outline from fafhionable fea. 
tures, and delineated the conjugal misfortunes which arife from 
the fafcination of novelty, joined to a want of confidence. Her 
outline may be, and we believe is real; but it is coloured by 
fancy, and fometimes finifhed unequally. The character of 
Needham is by no means fuitable to his defcription ; and the 
interefting foftnefs, and the undeferved misfortunes of Mrs. 
Neville, fhould have received more attention. Yet, whether 
we confider the language and the fentiments, the fair author’s 
powers of defcription, or the ftrength and juftnefs gf her reflec- 
tions, this novel muft fland high in our efteem. The family 
of Williams is well defcribed, and will pleafe, even though the 
author has followed Goldfmith in his Vicar of Wakefield.— 
The little account of Butler’s birth-place, at Strenfham, is char- 
acteriftic and entertaining: we fhall tranfcribe it. 


‘Is there any thing curious in the houfe itfelf?’ afked lady 
Gaythorne. ‘ Nothing at all,’ replied Mrs. Neville, ‘it is 2 
low-roofed, thatched cottage, which was the property of But- 
ler’s father :—a piece of ground that belongs to it is ftill called 
Butler’s clofe. I vifited the little dwelling this morning, (for 
the firft time fince my childhood), with a high degree of ene 
thufiaftic pleafure. A poor cottager lives in one part of it; the 
other is uninhabited, and quite out of repairs. The largeft 
room is a tolerable fized kitchen. Here, (thought I, as I flood 
befide the fire-place, looking at fome old brick-work, which 
fufficiently fpoke the antiquity of the building), Here fat, 
after the labours of a toilfome day, the refpeétable yeoman ;— 
there the contented companion of his indufiry. lmagination 
inftantly painted a groupe of happy faces in each of the wide- 
extended, focial chimney-corners: the principal figure ftands 
forward with a boldnefs-of relief that rivets attention; not 
ditinguifhed by outward garb, 6r high-bred graces: but by 
the flexible features of geniine humour, and~the fparkling 
glances of pointed wit, The mora! tale goes round ; the ‘ crack 
ling 
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ling faggot blazes on the chearful hearth.’ I liften to the arch 
commentaries of the youthful fatirilt on the little tranfadtions 
of the village; the comic allufions that fall from him in lan- 
guage, quaint, yet picturefque! I fee the ludicrous, the vivid 
images his fportive fancy raifes! and I feel the little dome 
fhake with the unreftrained burft of ruftic laughter !’ 


There is great delicacy, and much merit, in the account of 
a true paffion, in volume firft; and this, added to fome other 
little circumftances, has led us to fufpeét, that the lady has 
changed her name. George Bateman, Maria, and the Features 
before us, have sifen in the fcale of merit; each fubfequent 
production having exceeded its predeceffor. 


Frederic; or, the Libertine. 2 Vol. i2mo. 5s. Lane. 


The train of adventures in thefe volumes is amufing, and not 
wholly deftitute of probability. ‘The language is fufficiently cor- 
rect, and poetical juftice is difpenfed with tolerable propriety. 
There i is, however, little pofitive merit in other refpects. The 
reflections are jejune and trifling ; the adventures a literary patch. 
work, from different volumes of modern hiftories; and the cha- 
raéters hackneyed in the pages of the novellifts. 


Mary; a Fiction. 12m0. 35. Johnfon. 


This isno,common work. Various obfervations evince a pret- 
ty confidérable. acquaintance with different fubjeéts; and thefe 
are not impertinently obtruded, but occur feemingly without 
defign. ‘The ftory is confeffedly a fiction. The author feems 
to aim at imitating Rouffeau, and draws the picture of a flrong, 
but ill-regulated mind: he paints religion, growing intofuperflition; 
imagination, raking the reins from judgment ; ; benevolence, with- 
out adequate gbje s; and love, in circumftances that thould fore 
bidit. This arifes from the mind’s wandering without a director, 
from its following the beft propentfities without a guide to regulate 
them, or to direét the diflributions of which they are the parentse 

It is ‘an artlefs tale, without epifodes : : the mind of a woman 
who has thinking powers are difplayed.’ If it were defigned to 
fhow that their minds want fufficient force, our author has not 
acted vei'y judicioufly. Equally neglected in education, few 
men could have done fo much: we could not eafily find one that 
would have déné more. It is, however, a pleafing tale: thofe 
who are fond of developing the minute traits of the human mind, 
will find in * Mary ’ a fource of fome reflection. 


Deohi Mi BeoNoad' oT. Y. 


The Oceconomy of Charity; or, an Addrefs to the Ladies concerning 
Sunday Schools. 1203 25. 6d. Jewed. LRobinfons. 


We are forry that we did mot receive this admirable little 
work fooner. _Of the Sunday fehools, we have often had occa- 
fion to give our opinion, which we think will appear of more 
importance, when we,obferve that it was the reluctant decifion 
of 
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of the judgment againft a former prepoffeffion againft them. 
Mrs. Trimmer, to whofe benevolence and: charity we have often 
paid the tribute of our applaufe, gives an account not only of 
the nature of the inftitution, but of the condué& ofa well-con- 
ducted one, at Old Brentford. She explains alfo the f{chools 
of induftry, and gives many important arguments in fupport of 
them. She enforces, at fome length, the neceflity of conftant 
and punctual vifitings, and particularly recommends this tatk 
to young ladies. In thefe days of diffipation, we fear her ree 
commendation will be iittle attended to; but we will enforce 
it with al] our authority; and, if one reaion can be effectual, 
we will add it.’ Every man of reafon and judgment; every 
man with whom a fenfible woman muit have the beft chance of ° 
happinefs, would more readily look for a wife in thefe fcenes of 
charity than in the crowded affembly ; and would value her 
more for one act of juft and well direéted benevolence, than for 
the activity of a Vettris, or all the elegance Fierville could be- 
ftow. 


Evangelical Truth defended; or, A Reply to a Letter, containing 
StriGiures on a Sermon a at Lancafter, by the rev. Mre 
Houfman. By George Burder. 80. 6d. Evans. 


In our LXIIId volume, p. 298, we noticed a Sermon of Mr. 
Houfman, diftinguifhed by the fingularities of Methodifm, and 
a Letter addreffed to him, by a very candid author, on account 
of thofe fingularities. Though fome thought that Letter too 
‘weak for a reply, others fuppofed, that it ‘had a tendency to 
deceive the unwary, and confirm the ignorant, in their moft 
dangerous milflakes.” On this account, Mr. Burder publithes 
his defence, and endeavours to fhow that the dottrines in quef- 
tion are thofe of the Bible, and were efteemed fo by the re- 
formers. —Mr. Burder was the author of a tract of a fimilar 
tendency, entitled, The Good Old Way; and from the obfer- 
vation on it and its author, in the Letter, he feems to have 
been induced to reply. 


Odvfervations on Mr. Andrew Fauller’s Reply to Philanthropos. By 
Dan Taylors i2mo. 1s. Buckland. 


Of the rejoinder to a reply we cannot eafily give an ade- 
quate idea, without engaging too far in a controverfy which is 
not generally interefting or ufeful. Mr. Taylor’s objeét is to 
fhow the univerfality of the Divine Love, in oppofition to Mr. 
Fuller’s more limited views of its extent. 


A Letter to Beiliy, Lord Bifbop of London, on the Abolition of 
Slavery. 8vo. 6d. Longman. 


Of Slavery ? Yes; bat not of African flavery: What then? 
The truth muft come forth at laf, and we muft confefs, that 
the flavery of our author is that of conformity, while his title is 
a popular one, and leads the reader from the flavery of the body 
to that of the mind. The device is ingenious; but the bifhop’s 
correfpondent need not have ftooped to it. He might have 
com- 
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commanded attention by his mildnefs, his candour, ‘and his 
good fenfe. To the argument, as he has ftated it, there is 
nothing to reply: but it will admit of a different conftruction, 
which, in the opinion of many, would counterballance this 
author’s reafoning. If this be a flavery, its termination, we 
believe, is not very near. 


AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE, 


Examination of the rev. Mr. Harris’s Scriptural Refearches on the 
Licitue/s of the Slave Trade. By the rev. James Ramfay. 8voe. 
6d. Phillips. 


This Examination is very. pointed, and, in general, very 
accurate. Our author fhows the fallacy of Mr. Harris’s data, 
and of fome of his reprefentations. He has followed him pretty 
clofely through the whole work, and generally with fuccefs. 
‘There was nothing to us more furprifing, than to find, from 
Mr. Ramfay, and Mr. Hughes, that Mr. Harris’s Refearches 
had appeared of importance to any enquirer on this fubje&t. 


An Anfwer to the rev. Mr. Harris's Scriptural Refearches on the 
Licitnefs of the Slave-Trade. By the rev. W. Hughes, 8v0-~ 
1s. Cadell. : 


Mr. Harris’s work might admit of a full fatisfaétory anfwer, 
though on grounds and by details which might perhaps be in- 
jurious, In our review of his work we alluded to them oeb- 
“fcurely, and we have feen them, fince that time, extended, 
perhaps too far. Mr. Hughes proceeds on other grounds; but 
his anfwer would have been more fuccefsfu] if he /ad adopted 
the fyftematic manner which he difclaims. He now examines 
a few of Mr. Harris’s principal facts, and expofes fome errors : 
we with that he had not, in fome degree, expofed the caule, by 
a hatty and a fuperficial anfwer. 


Remarks upon the Situation of Negroes ia Famaicae By W', Beci- 
ford, jun. 8v0. 2s, Egerton. 

Mr. Beckford oppofes emancipation, and with reafon: it is 
one of the vilionaries of a weak mind, which, in the prefent 
circumftances, is impracticable. He gives a good account of 
the management of negroes, and expatiates on their comforts ; 
but ftill tells us that they are the flaves of caprice, and that 
their good treatment may be astraniitory as the prefent fyflem. 


We cannot adopt the rigour of criticifm, for thefe Remarks are 
dated from the Fleet. 


Obfervations on a Guinea Voyage. By Fames Field Stanfield. 
Small 8vo. ad. Phillips. 

We are obliged to believe thefe fats, becaufe Mr. Stanfield 
has {worn to them. But, if we do believe them, we muft fup- 
pote the merchants fools, to be fo inattentive to their own in- 
terefts, in employing captains wantonly carelefs of them ; and 
that a Guinea failor is never fo mad as to go a fecond voyage. 

his 
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This may have been a faithful picture, on fome particular oce ° 
cafion, but it is impoffible to be an accurate reprefentation ia 
general; and we think the committee difplay very little judg- 
ment, in permitting thefe highly coloured narratives to be pub- 
lithed. Nothing has fo great a tendency to injure, nothing has 
injured their caufe fo much. 


Memoirs of an Englifh Miffionary to the Coaft of Guinea. 8v0- 
1s, 6d. -Shepperfon and Reynolds. 


, + 
It is the narrative of Mr. Thompfon, publifhed in 1758, 
with fome abridgment, and fhows only that the Negroes are 
indifferent to Chriftianity, and not eager to be converted. 


MISCELLAN EO UW S&S. 


Extracts from the Album at Streatham; or, Minifferial Amufee 
ments. Svo. 25. Ridgwaye 


The Album is a paper-book, the pocket-companion of fo- 
reigners of eminence, particularly Germans. In this book they 
requeft their friends to write their names, and fome lines, eis 
ther original, or quotations, in any language; in ‘hort, to 
leave fome memorial of their former acquaintance. The hifto- 
ry of the Album, and the various paffages of curiofity and ele- 
gance that may be extracted from thofe which we have had 
occafion to fee, might afford fome interefting information. 
Gray’s very elegant Latin Ode, written on, the priory of the 
Chartreux, was infcribed in the Album of thefe gloomy reclufes. 
It is enough, however, to have tranflated the title; and we 
muft add an abftra& of the Hiftory of the‘Eaglifth Album. 

In a recefs of bufinefs, the miniftry are fuppofed to have met 
at Streatham; and, in want of amufement, to have agreed to 
write fome poems of different kinds in the Album. The extracts 
from. thefe fuppofed poems, and the circumftances which ate 
tended thefe. literary meetings, are the fubjects of this characs 
teriftic and humorous performance, which,.in’ pointed defcrip- 
tion, equals the Rolliad, and,.in true humour, exceeds ite 
Lord Lanfdown’s Ode to Sincerity is an admirable, performatice, 
Some of.the flowers from this parterre’ may bear tran{planting 
with little danger. The.following is an admirable parody, and 
is taken from the Ode of the Minifer. 


* Now ftrike'the lyre again 

A louder——yet a louder firain 
St. Stephen’s opes its venerable doors ! 

I fee the hoftile phalanx move, - 

The firm-fet ftrength to prove ; 

But foon the event fhall prove their conteft vain. 
-—Firft, my Beaufoy, his fkill to try, 2 
On dulnefs’ chords his hands fhall lay ; 
Pleas’d with the found, he knows not why; 
His ftrains complacently thall lead the waye 
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‘In order due, then next fhall Martin rife, 
Whilft folly jingles all her bells ; 
Thro’ the long period ftill he tries, 
_And on the monftrous coalition dwells, 
Till fenfe repugnant flies the found, __ 
And fombrous vapours fill the dome around. 
Thy fpeech too, Grenville, ftill to nought is fix’d, 
Sad proof of thy diforder’d ftate, 
Of differing themes, the veering jargon mix’d, 
‘Calls genera! pity for thy haplefs fate. 
Then next Dundas, his eyes on fire, 
Wak’d by a thoufand fecret ftings, 
On India’s woes fhall touch the lyre, 
Till fympathy refound froni all its ftrings. 
_ Whilft Mulgrave fad, as fix’d defpair, 
In fallen ftrains his grief beguiles ; 
The folenin, ‘f{trange and mingled air _ 
At timesis dull—at times he grimly fmiles.’ 


The Bulfe, an Ode, is of inferior merit; and Jekyl, an 
éclogue, we have already examined as a feparate publica- 
tion. Though difappointment may tuhe the lyre, the founds 
are often exquifitely harmonious. How great would be the 
misfortune, we fpeak as Jiteraiy reviewers only, that genius fo 
brilliant, wit fo refined, and fatire fo nicely pointed, flould be 
clouded and blunted by the fombrous and dull toils of bufinefs. 
While Pitt keeps his ftate, we may expe& future Rolliads, and 
other * Extraéts’—may he then continue to keepit! 


A Series of Letters. 2 Vols. t2zmo. 6s. Elliot. 
'» Mifs Marfhall, about three years’ fince, publifhed propofals 


for printing a feries of Tetters ;» but thefe letters were’ not written ; 
and from idlenéfe, a-barrénnefs of invention, or other avoca- 
tions, they have: only‘appeared' within a few weeks. ~The col- 
le&tion begins with (this-Lady acknowledges’ that fhe wanted 
their affiftance) fome letters toa bey of 14, removed from the 
univerfity of Edinburgh, under the immediate care of Mifs Mar- 
fhall, to an academy ‘in England. Of the real or the fictitious 
letrers we cannot {peak highly. The former are uninterefting, 
and abound in provincial phrafes, which render the lady’s criti- 
cifms on her young correfpondent’s ftile, often, in appearance, 
mifplaced. The latter are mifcellaneous: the author’s inten- 
tions feem to have been good, and they muft cover the multi- 
tude of her errors—We fhall felect a paflage, that our .réaders 
may judge of her manner. 


‘ I firmly aver, my: dear friend, that the truly virtuous muft 
be fo from principle not through ignorance ; and however-thcre 
may be fome amongtt thofe who are readers of novels who have 
ftrayed from the right path, I am clearly of opinion that they 
have infpired a thoufand young people with principles of honour 
and moral-rectitude for:one they ever hurt. The effect of them 
18 
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is indeed rendered lefs efficacious than they otherwife would be, 
from the ridicule with which they are treated by thofe who know 
nothing abour them. And even they who pretend to admire 
them, will tell you, that the character of Sir Charles Grandifon 
is unnatural, and impoffible to come up to. This I deny; for 
however few, comparatively fpeaking, there may be, J truft, 
bad as the world is, there are many who come up to Sir Charles 
Grandifon with regard to honour and fentiment. And believe 
me, my friend, ‘it is only fo far-as you act up to fuch a character 
that you will enjoy true pleafure.’ 


Maxims and Obfervations Moral and Phyfcal. 8v0. 35. Bladon. 


Thefe remarks.are felected with judgment, and are often inter- 
efting. We with, however, that the authors names had been 
preferved. 


Notitia Monaftica; or an Account of all the Abbies, Priories, and 
Houfes. of Friars, formerly in England and Wales. By Dre 
“Lanner, Bifzop of St. Afaph, publifbed in 1744. Reprinted, 
with many Additions, by James Na/mith, M.A. Folio. 2. 25. 
in Boards. Nichols. 


The Notitia Monaftica of bifhop Tanner is a work defervedly 
much efteemed, and we are glad to fee it reprinted with the 
refent improvements. The moit confpicuous of thefe relates 
to the order of the feveral articles in each county, which, in 
the former edition, ‘were arranged chronologically, but in that 
now before us, alphabetically, The inconvenience attending 
the chronological method was, that the accounts of the religious 
houfes in the fame city or town, which cought to have‘been col . 
le€ted together, were widely fcattered, according to the different 
dates of their foundations. Befides this improvement, the pre- 
fent editor has added an account’ of feveral houfes not mentioned 
in the former editions ; and he confirms his own information 
by references to books and manuferipts. Both as a new edition, 
therefore, and a fupplement,- Mr. Nafmith’s publication adds 
value to the original work of.the bifhop. 


Memoirs of the celebrated Dwarf, Fofeph Boruwlafhi, a Polifh 
Gentlemen. 8vo. 105. 6d. Sold by the Author, 


Mr. Boruwlafki informs us that he was born in the environs 
of Chalicz, the capital of Pokucia, in Polifh Ruffia, in Novem- 
ber 1739. His parents were of the middle fize, and had fix 
children, three of whom grew to above the middie ftature, and 
the other three reached only that of children in general at the 
age of four or five years. Jofeph’s ftature, when thirty years 
old, and at which he has fince remained, was three fect three 
inches. ‘This celebrated little perfonage has lived all his time 
in good company, and vifited moft of the courts of Europe. He 
appears to give an ingenuous account of his own life, and, a- 
mong other particulars, a copy of the amorous letters which paffed 
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between him and his favourite Ifalina, whom he married in the 

end of the year 1779. “The memoirs are printed in French and 

Englifh, in oppofite pages, and may prove interefting to many 

readers who have feen, or may fee, if they pleafe, this engaging 

ditt biographer, at N°, 162, oppofite the New Church, in the 
trand. 


Remarks on the enormous Expence of Education in the Univerfity of 
Cambridge. 8v0. 15 Stalker. 


Many of the irregularities, practifed at Cambridge, are men- 
tioned with proper indignation in this work ; and a good plan 
propofed for their emendation. But it requires no prophetic {pirit 
to fay, that neither will obtain any confiderable attention ; and re- 
formation is, we fear, too far diftant. 


Mifcellanies, Moral and Infirudtive. 12mo. 25. 6d.° Phillipse 


Thefe extracts are felected with great propriety, and they form 
avery entertaining collection : we are forry only, that the names 
of the authors are not fubjoined, as they might induce the young 
reader to extend his acquaintance with fome of the beft works in 
the Englifh Language. 


A new Method of learning French. By M. du Mitand. 8vo. 6s. 
Sold by the Author. 


We are weary of the great varieties of teaching French, and 
the number of grammars of that language. Were there even 
fo many as the preface afferts, it would not change the tongue, 
for thefe are in reality the foot-fteps; the language is actually 
learned by reading the beft authors. M, du Mitand’s explanation 
of the verbs is fimple, is eafy to be underftood ; but we muft 
always object to learning fo many phrafes, which are of little ufe, 


put to keep the fcholar from thoie authors which will improve his 

























mind, his ftyle, and his ftock of words. Thefe will never be 
completed without diligently fearching for them inthe dictionary, 


Lhe Indian Vocabulary. t2mo. 38. Gd. in Boards. Stockdale: 


For explaining many exotic words in the narratives of Indian 
tranfactions, a vocabulary orgloffary cannot but prove extremely 
ufeful, and is indeed indifpenfible to thofe readers who with to 
make themfelves acquainted with the publications on that fub- 
jet. The-compiler of the prefent vocabulary has formed a large 
collection of Indian words for his purpofe ; but which there is 
room for rendering yet more complete in a fubfequent edition. 
The chief merit of fucha work confifts in a precife intepretation ; 
and with refpect to this quality, the introduction before us feems 
not to be deficient. ‘The particular mode of fpelling, however, 
which the author has adopted in many words, though confor- 
mable to the pronunciation in India, may not prove agreeable ta 
thofe who have been accuftomed to the common orthography. 
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